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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 


to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Prime Minister has relieved the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the conduct through Committee of the 
licensing part of the Finance Bill. Was this a greater 
relief to the House or to Mr. Lloyd George? Hard to 
say. But the effect on the debate is very obvious and 
happy. Mr. Asquith, right or wrong, is master of his 
matter. 
not justify them. If so complicated and portentous a 
Budget had to be, it is a great pity it did not come 
during Mr. Asquith’s Chancellorship. It should not 
have come hereafter. 


After property-owners the brewers, and the fight 
on the licensing clauses began with the proposal to clap 
an additional tax on the manufacturing licences of 
brewers and distillers. Mr. Asquith’s arguments were 
in the main that the brewers had no reason to grumble 
because first the sugar duties had been taken off, and 
next that they had acquired an ‘‘ accomplished habit ’’ 
of passing on liquor taxes to the consumer. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain reminded Mr. Asquith that the sugar 
duties were taken off at the Dundee election ‘‘ for elec- 
toral reasons ’’. What the Government thus gave away 
they are intending to make up by the increased taxes on 
the liquor trade. 


Mr. Asquith met Mr. Chamberlain in the style of a 
man who could not positively deny the accusation. 
“ What do you mean, sir? I scorn to reply to such 
language.” So what remains after Mr. Chamberlain’s 
point is that Mr. Asquith has not denied it. Mr. 
Asquith’s other argument about transferring the tax to 
the consumer brought up the notorious argument of Mr. 
Churchill about ‘‘ blackmailing ’’. Was this the view 
of the Government, Mr. Balfour wanted to know. Mr. 
Asquith admitted that the ‘‘ picturesque language ”’ of 
his young colleagues—particularly cutting, this—was 
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into correspondence as to rejected communications; and | 


He can always explain his proposals if he can- | 


nonsense. But apart from this : Suppose the brewers can 
pass the tax on to the consumer, they and all employed 
in the liquor trade, including in it even farmers, suffer. 
The consumer’s demand is reduced. This is what the 
soap or the cocoa and tea trades would say against 
special taxation. The ultimate argument to which the 
Government is driven is that the liquor trade deserves to 
be harried, and the more it suffers the better it is for the 
prosperity of the country. Now by the division on 
Friday afternoon the licence duty is to be according to 
compensation value. This compensation under the 
Kennedy judgment has always been denounced by 
Liberals as unfair, yet it is to be the basis of taxation ! 


Hotels under the licensing clauses will have to pay 
about twenty times more than they pay at present. The 
cases of hotels and clubs are somewhat similar, and the 
Chancellor will probably for them adopt the principle of 
poundage, which would be an addition to the present 
excise duties for liquors consumed in them. But there 
are various differences between clubs and hotels which, 
as hotel proprietors urge, make the poundage system 
without allowances unfair to them. Thus they say the 
distribution of a thousand pounds’ worth of liquor in 
hotels costs thrice as much as in clubs, and that the net 
profits on their liquor are very small indeed. As the 
net return on capital invested in hotels only averages 
four per cent., the hotels will suffer severely if the extra 
taxation turns their small profit on liquor into a loss. 
In Germany the total taxation of an hotel does not 
exceed the ordinary taxation borne by a private house. 
Visitors are considered at home. Under the Budget 
the licence duty alone will be greater than the whole 
taxation on a similar place in Germany. 


On Thursday Mr. Asquith found himself defending 
the taxation of manufacture—home manufacture, of 
course. ‘‘ These moderate duties on the manufacture 
of beer ’’, he said, and then he edged off on some 
pedantic difference between manufacture and ‘‘ mono- 
poly’’. The subtlety is to disguise the fiscal spectacle 
of taxing home production while letting foreign pro- 
ducts come in free. Mr. Lloyd George ties himself i in 
a similar tangle by concessions to ‘‘ small breweries ”’ 
in Ireland. If it be right to make fiscal arrangements 
to encourage the starting of a small brewery in 
Ireland, can it be wrong to afford similar encouragement 
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for starting a big factory in England? Such is the con- 
fusion that comes of levying necessary revenue off the 
productive energies of our own people in order to main- 
tain a free market for the products of the competing 
foreigner. 


The two motives which can most deeply move the 
Irish party are faith and whisky, but of late the 
whisky has been getting far ahead of the other inspira- 
tion. They can support the Budget and even keep 
quiet about the faith until the bottle is touched; then 
they stand up for the cause of Ireland like one man; 
and the Government teetotalers give way to them in 
various important concessions, including a reduction 
in favour of ‘* small breweries’’. In return for the 
Welsh teetotalers’ generosity to the Irish bottle, the 
Irishmen help them to harass the owners of property 
in Great Britain. No doubt, the poorer a community the 
smaller ought to be the initial quantity that can be sold 
under a licence; but what appeals to the professional 
patriots in Parliament is that they cannot hold their seats 
and neglect the bottle. Let them differ from the publican 
and the priest, and there is an end of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party. 


The United Irish League is already making winter 
preparations for the great increase in crime which will 
be necessary to make Mr. Birrell’s Land Bill a popular 
success. It is felt in Ireland that the provisions for com- 
pulsory sale, hampered by any sort of honesty, might 
move too slowly at prices fatally just ; and so the criminal 
compulsion of the League must reinforce Mr. Birrell’s 
legislation. If a landlord does not take kindly to the 
statutory compulsion, his rent can be refused, and the 
tails can be cut off his cows, all in the interests of ‘‘ the 
cause ’’. On the other hand, should the Bill be thrown 
out, the increase in crime is likely to be still greater. 
The better course for the Lords is to pass the Bill, but 
with its criminal clauses amended ; and the Commons can 
hardly complain of a desire in the Upper House to make 
an Act of Parliament less encouraging to crime. Mr. 
Birrell’s Bill puts a premium on theft and bloodshed 
without a provision to make the compulsory clauses 
inoperative where crime is cultivated to make them 
workable. 


The advertisements for a teaching staff for Mr. 
Birrell’s ‘* National University’? in Ireland have 
been out, with a strong injunction against ‘‘ can- 
vassing ’’; but the difficulty appears to be met by 
making appointments before the advertisements are 
issued. For instance, it was believed many months 
ago in Dublin that the Chair in Economics had been 
reserved for Mr. T. M. Kettle M.P. (without his 
knowing it, of course), and now the belief is con- 
firmed. Economists are not aware of anything ever 
done by Mr. Kettle in economics, unless a few week- 
ends spent cow-hunting ; and his friends declare that 
his claim to the professorship is on the ground that 
he wants to get married, a reasonable ground for secur- 
ing a good appointment, if not exactly academic. It 
is only fair to the rest of the Irish party that they 
should know what is going on. 


In a letter published this week, arising out of corre- 
spondence as to the Oxford seat, Lord Hugh Cecil 
makes his loyalty to the Unionist party clear. He states 
categorically that as between a tariff-reform Unionist and 
a free-trade Radical he should vote for the Unionist. 
This is what we have always required of a Unionist. 
He must in every case, whatever his fiscal view, prefer 
a Unionist, be he free trader or tariff reformer, to a 
Radical. If he does not make this his rule he should 
be excommunicate of the party. One reservation Lord 
Hugh does make. He is not sure he would vote for 
a tariff reformer in East Herts, Norwood, or East Mary- 
lebone, where they are trying to oust a Unionist free 
trader. He is, of course, supposing there should ulti- 
mately be no free-trade Unionist in the field. His re- 
servation is only human; but even between a Unionist 
** malignant ’’ and a Radical the Unionist should have 
his vote. 


When the Town-Planning Bill goes to the Lords the 
clauses as to the compulsory acquisition of land ought 
to be revised, and they no doubt will be. One clause, as 
Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Lyttelton showed, will lead 
to preposterous results. A railway company acquires 
lands under parliamentary powers for purposes approved 
by Parsiament. Then there comes in a municipal 
authority who can take the land for other purposes. An 
appeal to the Local Government Board would be to an 
authority naturally supporting the locality. The Board 
of Trade would be the more natural department ; but the 
railway companies ought not to be interfered with in 
such matters. 


Another clause takes away the right to the extra ten 
per cent. allowed to owners for land acquired compulsorily 
for public purposes. There is no reason why owners 
when their land is taken for one purpose should lose 
what they get when it is taken for other purposes; 
though something may be said for a less allowance when 
the land is taken for town improvements. To take away 
the whole allowance by Acts for special purposes will 
be carried further with deliberate intention by Liberal 
Governments. Then by the present Bill owners are not 
to be allowed to have their interests represented by 
counsel. The plea is saving of costs; yet the solicitor 
is left in! Thus an Act which is admirable in principle 
is made one more occasion for high-handed indifference 
to the rights of people who own land. 


Lord Lansdowne made the customary protest on Tues- 
day against House of Commons bullying. The Com- 
mons chop and change their plans and expect the Lords 
to fit in with their convenience. If only the Peers would 
have the courage to stand up to the Commons and tell 
them that they were going to do their work in their own 
way and in their own time! They should refuse to be 
hustled by the Commons into dealing in a day with a 
Bill that has occupied the Commons for a month. Are 
they afraid of the mischief the Commons might be at in 
the meantime? They would have finished their pro- 
gramme, and would have nothing to do, while the Lords 
were quietly going through theirs. They would not, 
like the Lords, have the sense to do nothing, but would 
fill up their time with new Bills, which would reach the 
Lords just when they had finished their regular pro- 
gramme; and so on ad infinitum. Parliament would be 
sitting for ever. 


The mistake is in allowing the Commons to get a 
start of them. The Lords should insist on having work 
—a first-class Government measure—given them early 
in the session. This would then go down to the Com- 
mons when they were sending up the Bills they had 
finished with, and would occupy them while the Lords 
were engaged upon the other items of the session’s pro- 
gramme. The two Houses would be keeping step, and 
work would go on more smoothly and be better done. 
It is nothing but the leisure forced on the Lords by the 
Commons during the earlier months that compels them 
to hurry over a mass of work at the end. If the Irish 
Land Bill and the Town-Planning Bill had been taken in 
the Lords first, they would now have a free run with the 
Finance Bill without any inconvenience to the other 
House. 


The Trade Boards Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Lords on Monday. It is one of those 
measures which may be said to have been forced by 
circumstances on both political parties. But the most 
sanguine forecasts of its effects cannot ignore the 
speculative character of the measure. It is in no 
pedantic opposition to State action, but in doubt as to 
whether the State can do what it sets out to do, that 
the Bill is criticised. The most hopeful view of it is 
that taken by Lord Lansdowne. It may tend to intro- 
duce trade-union organisation into the disorganised 
trades to which it applies, and if it does will in the end do 
much good. But the fact stands that in either case a 
certain number of people who now do get at least some 
wages will find themselves without work; it may be 
through foreign competition. Lord Crewe’s remark 
that other nations would also pass humanitarian legis- 
lation only shows how real the danger is. 
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We can find no trace in the records of the Paris Con- 
gress of the question—just the one which international 
trade unionism might discuss with profit—whether trade 
union conditions which increase the cost of production 
can be adopted in one country without encouraging un- 
fair competition in imports from other countries where 
the same conditions are not adopted. In the absence 


of any means to make such changes and conditions inter- 


national, British trade unionists stand in the curious 
position of protecting themselves against one another 
and exposing themselves to the competing foreigner, 
who stands to gain what they lose in attempting to 
improve themselves. Would it not be better if our trade 
union leaders tried to understand their own country 
before going to enlighten Paris? 


There are good reasons for the Swedish Government 
refusing to interfere at the present stage of the strike 
between the employers and the men. Surely and 
steadily the men are being defeated, and the end of it 
will be their collapse. Employers would not thank the 
Government for an interference which would make their 
anticipated victory less complete. The higher and 
middle classes, who have organised the remarkable 
‘“‘ Public Security Brigade ’? which has done so much to 
render the so-called general strike almost innocuous, 
are in sympathy with them. The real criticism on the 
Government is that it ought to have prevented the strike 
at the first. A strong Government could have done it; 
but the most purely parliamentary Government in 
Europe was weak, as the French Government was weak 
when it allowed the labour troubles in France to come 
to a head. They were both afraid of a seemingly 
popular movement. 


Greece has had her crisis this week. The Military 
League demanded reforms, mainly in the direction of 
removing the Royal princes and favourites from the con- 
trol of the army. When M. Ralli refused its leaders 
audience, a considerable number of officers and men took 
up a position on Goudi Hill. M. Ralli resigned, M. 
Mavromichalis accepted office, the princes asked to be 
relieved of their commands, the new Prime Minister fell 
into line with the reformers, and the crisis was at an 
end. M. Mavromichalis says that the movement was at 
no time directed against the dynasty, and that the sole 


object of the army was to bring about changes in its. 


administration, good alike for the Crown and the army. 
The truth seems to be that the army, holding the politi- 
cians responsible for recent events in Crete and else- 
where, decided to take matters into its own hands. The 
result is that for the moment Greece is governed by the 
military acting through M. Mavromichalis. 


Mulai Hafid is not devoting all his time to the torture, 
moral if not physical, of El Roghi. At the moment 
when the Spanish advance was beginning he sent 
orders to the Moorish leaders in the Riff to abandon 
their hostility to Spain. That was the last thing they 
were prepared todo. Even though they were not spoil- 
ing for a fight, they did not intend to further Mulai 
Hafid’s ulterior views by surrender to a European Power. 
On the contrary, some of them see an opportunity 
to prejudice a position already none too secure. 
Hence they snapped their fingers at his commands and 
proceeded to attack the Spanish post at Souk-el-Arba, 
apparently with disastrous consequences to themselves. 
Both sides are busy concentrating forces, and the send- 
ing of the Moorish women and children to the interior 
may be taken as a sign that the serious business of the 
campaign is at hand. 


The French fleet has been engaged in two remarkable 
actions during this week, and has greatly distinguished 
itself. The first thrilling deed was the bombardment of 
an old war vessel on which were a number of cats and 
dogs. The enemy suffered severely. We hope inter- 
national complications may not follow through the inter- 
vention of the Anti-Vivisection Societies. In the next 
engagement the cruiser ‘‘ Gloire ’’, in its enthusiasm to 
test the actualities of fire practice, sent two shots into 
the cruiser ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’, on board of which was 


Rear-Admiral Aubert. These two events appear rather 
to show that recent reports of the decadence of the 
French Navy may be exaggerated. 


The ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ’’ has been lecturing some 
of its sprightlier contemporaries for publishing naughty 
pictures of the King. The admonition is in the 
terms of homiletic patronage so characteristic of 
Liberalism all the world over. Certain of the more 
obvious absurdities of the English, we are grandilo- 
quently informed, may be exposed, but the King should 
be respected. The article has brought this Frankfort 
newspaper much unmerited approval from the English 
Press. It is a flagrant case of the pot calling the kettle 
black. How does this journal, which prates of respect 
to foreign potentates, itself treat the King? In the very 
issue of the weekly edition which prints the warning to 
caricaturists, it is regarded as an open question whether 
the King actually sent a congratulatory birthday letter 
to the Emperor at Ischl or only allowed the English 
papers to say that he did. And when the Tsar was at 
Cowes, the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ’’, after quoting the 
King’s words as to the pacific purpose of the British fleet, 
added that it was not necessary to believe them! Cari- 
cature may be less offensive than innuendo. 


Lord Charles Beresford and Sir William White have 
both been urging upon the Canadians the importance of 
an Imperial Navy controlled as one unit. The Imperial 
Conference, a great event in its way, has not con- 
vinced the colonists that their best interests as well as 
the Empire’s would be served by allowing their con- 
tributions to the Navy to be merged in the forces directed 
by the Imperial Government. Colonel Foxton, the Aus- 
tralian delegate, and Mr. Cook, the Australian Defence 
Minister, in their comments on the Conference still adopt 
too local an attitude. Mr. Cook thinks that the colonies 
may defend the Pacific whilst Great Britain looks after 
home waters, and Colonel Foxton says that the Admiralty 
would be in control only in war time. ‘‘ In peace time 
the Australian fleet unit will be under the exclusive con- 
trol and administration of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment.’’ He talks of the Admiralty ‘‘ lending ’’ the 
Australian fleet part of its personnel. The phrase has 
not the Imperial ring. 


The journey between New York and London has been 
shortened by about half a day by the Cunard Company, 
with the co-operation of the Great Western Railway, 
whose enterprise deserves every advantage that may be 
got from the achievement. The mails will be transferred 
at Queenstown as usual, and the time is saved in the 
remainder of the route, by Fishguard and across Wales, 
instead of by Liverpool. It is good to know that the 
Liverpool people do not fear any disadvantage from 
the change, and yet it is hard to see how traffic can 
be diverted from one route to another and the left route 
not suffer. These things, however, have their own 
mysteries, and the people of Liverpool ought to be the 
best judges of their own business. 


The week at Rheims ended as it began, and records 
continued to be broken. The touch of fitness came at 
the finish with the victory of Mr. Curtiss, the country- 
man of the Wright brothers. Mr. Latham’s prize will 
also give pleasure to sportsmen of all nations, and it is 
to be feared that he has for ever lost that pity guaran- 
teed to him by the ‘‘ Figaro ’’ of some weeks back on 
behalf of all the ladies of France. If the end were a 
chapter of records, it was also a chapter of accidents. 
M. Blériot deserves sympathy ; but it must be admitted 
that his machine behaved well. True it set him alight ; 
but then it also extinguished him. M. Blériot is paying 
for his experience. It will be remembered how he was 
made to hobble to his machine for the Channel flight. 


It used to be thought that only an acrobat could fy; 
but the fact that mere pupils, driving machines that 
they have had no part in inventing, have met with fair 
success seems to show that it is simply a case for a 
cool head and a little practice. If this is so, there will 
soon be many in the field; for there is no doubt about 
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it paying. Even the losers are to be induced to lose by 
the offer of substantial sums. Meanwhile on this side 
the Channel we are apparently beginning to mean some- 
thing ; and if Colonel Cody makes the first shot at Man- 
chester, we wish him well. Nevertheless, although any 
attempt to enliven British enterprise in this direction 
is to be commended, it is odd that an Australian level- 
headed man of business should tempt Providence by 
inviting people to fly over London. 


If the telegrams received at Brussels and Copenhagen 
are to be believed, the world will add this week to its 
list of successful heroes; but, until these telegrams 
receive very strict confirmation, the world will do well to 
restrain its enthusiasm. One thing is certain : whether 
Dr. Cook has discovered the North Pole or whether 
he has not, he will have an interesting story to tell. His 
last dash for the Pole in the company of Esquimaux, and 
his subsequent disappearance and reputed death, are 
thrilling enough. Meanwhile, one would like to know 
how Dr. Cook will prove his case. Can he do so by 
celestial photography, or by the production of a machine 
that is too honest to allow itself to be tampered with? 


Fortunately Dr. Cook’s reputation is above sus- 
picion. He is a quiet man; and while people followed 
Peary and Shackleton with attention, Dr. Cook went 
out almost unnoticed. But his work in Alaska, in the 
Antarctic, and in the scaling of Mount McKinley is well 
known to explorers. He is the kind of man it would 
be a pleasure to congratulate, if he has indeed arrived. 
But he will have to make out a plain case. We have 
become so used to failure that we are beginning to dis- 
believe in the possibilities of success. Even those who 
think of airships remember André and shake their heads. 


The Portrait Gallery and the nation are unfortunate 
in losing the services of Mr. Lionel Cust, while yet in the 
prime of life, and for a cause—the danger of prolonged 
strain on the eyesight—which everyone will regret. 
Mr. Cust’s combination of wide and exact knowledge of 
painting in general, and of English portraiture in par- 
ticular, with administrative ability, made the choice of a 
successor difficult. Mr. C. F. Bell, of the Ashmolean 
Museum, has claims of special knowledge and official 
experience which, if he had been a candidate, could 
hardly have been overlooked. In appointing another 
Oxford man, however, Mr. C. J. Holmes, the Slade 
Professor, the Government have undoubtedly chosen the 
best available successor to Mr. Cust. If not at present 
known by studies on the particular subject of portraits, 
in knowledge of English painting, of which portraiture 
forms so large a part, Mr. Holmes is passed by few 
living men. He is a good critic, perhaps a better 
painter; he has had experience of business; and the 
admirable temper and good sense of his editorials in the 
‘* Burlington Magazine ’’ are valuable qualifications for 
his new directorship. The candour with which certain 
negligences and mistakes of the Government in matters 
of art have been exposed in the ‘‘ Burlington ’’ make 
this appointment the more to its credit. 


So Mr. Russell Wakefield, Rector of S. Mary’s, 
Bryanston Square, and one time Mayor of Marylebone, 
is to be Dean of Norwich. All things—-no, not quite all 
things, not a bishopric—to him who can wait. Mr. 
Russell Wakefield has been marked out for preferment, 
even dignity, ever since this Government came into 
power—marked out by the public and himself. Well, 
if a very energetically Liberal Churchman did not come 
by his own now, when should he? And no valid objec- 
tion could be taken to Mr. Wakefield’s appointment. 
He is a man of wide culture and still wider activities— 
so wide that the care of his parish becomes a detail in his 
daily round. He is an attractive personality, too, and 
will surely make his deanery a centre of much varied 
lif€. His decanal duties will not nearly satisfy his 
appetite for doing. He should be sympathetic with his 
Bishop—one of the Gladstone Churchmen. As theo- 
logian he would be, we suppose, a sort of blend or cross 
between High and Broad, or, putting it in terms of men- 
suration, 6 Broad x 3 High. 


THE BUDGET AND THE COUNTRY. 


INISTERS, little and big, seem never tired of 
repeating that the Budget is immensely popular, 
is getting daily more popular, and that the House of 
Lords will not dare to throw it out. According to them 
it is now a settled thing that the House of Lords will 
pass the Budget as it leaves the Commons. Maybe 
Ministers are taking Robespierre’s precedent to heart 
and putting their confidence in repetition. The force of 
repetition no doubt is considerable; still Robespierre 
did not come to the best of ends. Rather Ministers 
remind us of fearful persons who reassure themselves 
by saying over and over again that they are not 
afraid. They say it aloud too, partly for the comfort 
of hearing the brave tone of their own voices, partly 
to assure others of their courage. But this is not 
so easy to do. Some are not persuaded but only made 
suspicious by these repetitions, which strike them as 
vain. If it is so obvious that the country is in love with 
the Budget, what is the need of saying it so often? 
If it is so certain that the Lords will not reject the 
Budget, it must be within most men’s capacity to make 
the inference for themselves. So far as we have ob- 
served, Unionist speakers, certainly those of the front 
rank, are not imitating the Ministerial example by eter- 
nally saying that the Budget is extremely unpopular, 
and that it is certain the Lords will reject it with ignominy. 
‘* They can’t say that because they know it is popular.” 
This explanation of their restraint is at least com- 
plimentary to Unionist veracity. But any way this un- 
ceasing talk about the popularity of the Budget is 
stupid. It is always very difficult to know: whether a 
particular measure is popular or not; the guides to a 
judgment are most uncertain. As to the Budget, there 
is almost nothing to go by. There has been but one 
by-election, and that was neutral as evidence of popu- 
larity. If the reduction by half of the Government 
majority at High Peak went to show that the Budget 
was unpopular, its not being reduced by more went to 
show that it was popular. All the fuss and controversy 
there has been over supposed and actual adverse votes 
and disturbance at Budget protest meetings has been 
perfectly idle so far as the question of the Budget’s 
popularity is concerned. No doubt as between Mr. 
Walter Long and the ‘*‘ South Wales Daily News ”’ we 
should prefer Mr. Long’s account of the proceedings at 
Swansea. We should always prefer the account of a re- 
sponsible politician who was there to any newspaper’s 
report, and we do not know that Welsh Radical news- 
papers and Welsh people are more truthful than others. 
But as evidence of public opinion the whole matter is 
irrelevant. Everybody knows that any party that has 
an effective organisation at all can by concentration 
of disciplined force break up any open meeting of 
opponents and negative the resolution. At any rate 
they can do it until the tactics are observed and noted 
by the other side and then countered. Nor are meet- 
ings generally a trustworthy guide to public opinion. 
They are meant to stimulate enthusiasm, to encourage 
helpers and supporters, and only secondarily to in- 
fluence political opinion. Unionist meetings during the 
election campaign of 1906 were as enthusiastic and 
well attended as could be wished. Meetings are 
attended almost exclusively by the very keen, and there 
are always far more keen men on both sides than would 
fill any number of halls. The ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’? may be 
upset by an adverse vote or two at Budget protest meet- 
ings, but discerning minds are not affected. There is 
simply no evidence either way as to the general public 
view of the Budget. One has to judge a priori. It is 
illogical but true that there is usually a general feeling 
about questions of this sort, grounds for which are not 
and cannot be stated in black and white, but which 
none the less is often correct. The feeling of some of 
the most competent experts about the matter is that 
on the whole the Budget is not growing in popularity. 
Certainly there would be nothing strange in the Budget 
being popular. On paper it could hardly be otherwise, 
and it is not easy for the man in the street to know even 
what the Government’s proposals in fact are, still less 
what they mean and what they are likely to lead to. If 
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the bulk of electors had time and intelligence to follow 
day by day the discussion of the Budget in Committee, 
we should be perfectly confident of the country rejecting 
the Budget and withdrawing support from the Govern- 
ment. A Cabinet of very able debaters is not beaten in 
argument time after time if it has a good cause to defend. 
A very able and strong Prime Minister at the head of a 
majority of over two huridred does not alter his proposal 


at most important points in deference to the arguments - 


of a small minority, if that proposal is sound. And 
the argument against the Government is all the stronger 
if the Unionist minority is inferior to their opponents in 
ability. These points would tell with the public if the 
public could be let into the details of what goes on in the 
House. But into those details the public does not go. 
It does not want to go into them, and hardly could if it 
did. Yet that is the task set to the Unionist worker. The 
man in the street must not be left to judge the Budget 
on a mere general view; which is all in favour of the 
Government, who have carefully constructed their 
Budget on that calculation. 

If a debt has to be paid by a community of, say, six 
people, and a proposal is made to charge it on two of 
them, the other four paying nothing, it is quite certain 
that the four will support the proposal and the 
two will oppose it. It is also certain that the four 
will be satisfied that it is just, and the two will be 
satisfied that it is iniquitous. Having in mind this 
elementary proposition of human nature, the Govern- 
ment proceeded to put the burden of new taxation 
on so small a portion numerically of the whole com- 
munity that it was certain a great majority of the 
electors would, at any rate at first sight, be pleased 
with the Budget. Thus from the electioneering point 
of view the Budget was truly and carefully laid. We 
need not claim any moral superiority in those who are 
taxed over those who escape. The landowner may be 
attacking the Budget on the same ground as the clerk 
and the artisan may be supporting it—self-interest. 
But the Government have so contrived that the argu- 
ment from self-interest—other things being equal— 
shall tell wholly in their favour. Preach self-interest, 
selfishness, naked, undisguised, unqualified, and their 
side must gain. The argument is useless tous. The 
Government have only to appeal to cupidity and self- 
interest; the less they trouble to prove the justice 
or patriotism of their plan, the better for them. 
We have to appeal to justice, fair play, and a 
sense of honour. Mr. Lloyd George and his friends, 
with their sublime faith in human goodness, have made 
their calculation which appeal is the easier and the 
more likely to go home. We are left with the better 
but certainly the harder part. We believe it can be 
shown that ultimately these new taxes will not be to 
the advantage of any class in the community; but the 
probable injurious results are necessarily indirect. 
The breaking-up of the landowning class, even if 
another some day grew up and took its place, would 
be most hurtful to the nation. The depreciation in the 
value of ground rents must in the end affect an 
immense number of men of very small means. 
But considerations such as these require thought to 
be appreciated. This is the position the Unionist party 
has to face. We have done wonders against great odds 
in the House. If we attack with the same persistency 
and the same intelligence in the country, we shall do 
wonders there too. But we shall not help ourselves by 
underrating the difficulty. 

As to the Ministerial pronouncements on the House 
of Lords, it is impossible that they can know any- 
thing about the matter. No one knows, not Lord 
Lansdowne himself, what the Lords will do with the 
Bill. But Radical Ministers of all men probably know 
least. The decisions of the Lords do not lie in the lap of 
the Government ; and the present Ministers are less likely 
than anyone else to be taken into the confidence of the 
powers that be in the Upper House. We suppose they are 
assuming that the Lords will pass the Finance Bill from 
fear of its general popularity. But what would the posi- 
tion be if they did this? The Government would be 
triumphant; they would have beaten the Lords and 


got an admission that the Budget was approved by the 
country. This would give them an opportunity of going 
to the country too good to miss. Suppose they dissolved, 
say, at the end of the year ; what pos}tion should we be 
in? If we defended the Lords on the theory of bowing to 
the will of the country, we should be estopped from criti- 
cising the Budget and have to admit that in the Commons 
Mr. Balfour and the Opposition were opposing the 
popular will. If we still denied that the Budget repre- 
sented the will of the people, we should stultify the 
Lords entirely. They would have sacrificed their prin- 
ciples to a miscalculation of public opinion. On the 
other hand, if they throw out the Budget, our position 
will be clear and strong. The Lords condemned the 
Budget on merits, and held that the country did not 
approve it and would support it less and less the more 
they understood its details. That is a fighting position 
to take up. We are not posing as “ in the know ”’, 
but as a sporting event we would very much rather 
bet on the Lords throwing out the Finance Bill than 
passing it. If anybody offered us odds against their 
throwing it out, we would take him cheerfully. We 
might even give odds of six to four on their doing it. 


PARLIAMENTARY COLLAPSE IN GREECE. 


REEK constitutionalism has received its death-blow 
amid considerable popular apathy ; everything has 
passed off as quietly as it should do at a well-conducted 
execution. All political parties are regarded with such 
contemptuous indifference by the Greek public that the 
capitulation of one or other of them to a military com- 
mittee is only viewed with hopefulness. At any rate, 
the new régime can hardly be more corrupt or more 
inefficient than the old. What fails to disturb Greece 
need not worry the outside world. In some quarters 
the new movement is regarded as anti-dynastic, but we 
have the unanimous assurance of the Athens press— 
which is rather a better press than the country de- 
serves—that the monarchy is safe enough, and that it 
is only intended to replace by responsible officers the 
Princes who nominally control the various departments 
of the Greek army. And even if the dynasty should 
fail to weather the storm, there will not be much of a 
scramble for the vacant throne. True, an English 
nobleman might find it more acceptable now than it 
appeared in days gone by, when death duties were as 
yet undevised and land taxes unthought of ; but even in 
his case the change might be a transference from the 
frying-pan to the fire. No great foreign Power is likely 
to force one of its unoccupied princes upon the country. 
Greece lies too near the edge of the European powder 
magazine for such risks, and Turkey, which might be 
tempted to take advantage of her rival’s weakness, is 
well aware that the Powers would tolerate no annexa- 
tion of territory. If the Greeks have any common- 
sense, which is by no means certain, they will realise 
that it is wisest for them to wash their dirty linen as 
quietly as possible and to stick to a dynasty whose 
powerful connexions have won the country something 
of a place.in the sun. But, whatever be the inter- 
national upshot of the recent outbreak, it is at least 
certain that Greek Parliamentarianism has capitulated 
without a struggle to military rule. 

This fact will be disputed by that section of British 
opinion which is the slave to forms and phrases. We 
shall be told that the Ralli Ministry duly resigned, that 
the King sent for a Premier whose military and naval 
policy was more likely to meet with the approval of the 
electorate, and that the rules of the parliamentary game 
have been most scrupulously observed. All this is very 
true, and is nevertheless pure bunkum. It is even less 
of a metaphor than usual to speak of the parliamentary 
game in Greece. Party politics are a game there, and 
a dirty game. Parliament is spoken of as the source of 
power, but in fact it is obviously the instrument of power 
wielded by an extra-parliamentary authority. Nor is it 
only in Greece that Parliament is used as a convenient 
political machine by an alien control anything rather 
than constitutional. The gutter press—we apply the 
term to those organs which pander to the dearest 
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political prejudices of our democracy—assures us that 
the tyrant Abdul Hamid has been deposed, and that the 
constitutional sovereign, Mehemet V., reigns in his 
stead. This is much the same as saying that the tyrant 
Charles I. was replaced by the constitutional monarch 
Cromwell, a doctrine which even Radical Wales would 
have some difficulty in swallowing when put in this bald 
form. What really happened in both cases was that 


a better-trained military force wrested power from a ° 


worse-trained military force, and abundant parallels 
are to be found in the history of the Roman Empire, a 
régime which even democratic ignorance would hardly 
call constitutional. 

Parliamentary government has been tried all over the 
world, and only British peoples have made it even seem 
to succeed. Look first at other countries where the 
institution is supposed to flourish. There is France, 
where the Parliament has accomplished nothing, 
or next to nothing, since the Republic was estab- 
lished, and where all the real work is done by 
the huge bureaucracy controlled by the Ministry of 
the Interior. The one truly parliamentary régime 
which France has ever had was the July monarchy, 
and it fell in a street brawl. Then there is Ger- 
many, a monarchy obviously thoroughly military, and 
very properly typified by an Emperor who is always 
in uniform. It is true that there is a Parliament, but 
the Government is cynically regardless of members’ 
principles, though it finds itself obliged to tout for 
their votes. Or, again, there is Spain, nowadays a 
constitutional country after many vicissitudes. That 
country lacks both a stable bureaucracy and a stable 
army, but their place is taken by the Church, the whole 
weight of which has been decisively behind the Prime 
Minister in the recent crisis. These are all countries 
which might be instanced by the parliamentary fanatic. 
But there is no difficulty in discovering cases in which 
constitutionalism is obviously a farce. To say nothing 
of the Latin-American republics, and even of the non- 
Latin-American republic, there is Persia, where Parlia- 
ment has been given a splendid opportunity. So badly 
did the two last Shahs govern that they could not even 
raise funds to pay their mercenaries. Yet the constitu- 
tional régime, to which all men looked for help, could 
do nothing except talk. Or, again, there is Portugal, 
where the political forms are normally suspended when- 
ever there is a crisis. Finally there is the peculiarly 
interesting case of Sweden. That country is now suffer- 
ing under a general strike. It is a phase of the struggle 
between Capital and Labour, the problem of the 
century ; and what steps does Parliament, the repre- 
sentative of public opinion, the unchallenged source of 
political power and centre of political authority, take 
towards a solution? It takes none whatever, but with 
disingenuous hypocrisy assumes credit for its impartial 
inertness. 

There is a section of English opinion which advocates 
parliamentary institutions as a universal political 
remedy, with all the facile rhetoric of the vendor of a 
quack nostrum. Is your trouble dishonest Tchinovniks ? 
Then try a general election. Is there not a toman in 
your treasury? An assembly of paid deputies will give 
you prosperity. Have you to administer a country of 
diverse races and religions? All will be well if you 
shut up a few specimens of each in one room. Be the 
people black, white, or yellow, be the issue racial, 
religious, or economic, the one sovereign specific of 
parliamentary institutions is recommended with eternal 
iteration and myopic confidence. Was there ever such 
an appalling case of the fallacy of the undistributed 
middle? Because the parliamentary system pleases 
the peculiar genius of the English and the Scottish 
peoples, because by its aid those peoples dealt with 
a problem primarily religious, therefore it must be 
applicable to all the world! 

Travelling in France at the time of the Revolution, 
Arthur Young recommended the adoption of the English 
system of government. We laugh at him nowadays, 
but he had more excuse than the enthusiasts of to-day. 
They have seen the system applied and he had not. It 
is one of the most tragic jokes in history that the states- 
men of Europe should have seen in our House of 


Commons the explanation of our victory over Napoleon. 
An effective oligarchy armed with sea-power will 
normally conquer a single genius armed with land. 
power, as the Romans proved when they defeated 
Hannibal. But the parliamentary system still enjoys 
undeserved credit. 


WORKERS AND WORKLESS. 

HE Trade Boards Bill in the Lords makes us think 
of unemployment—the spectre is re-appearing. 
‘When future students of politics come to look into 
the history of our own time, will anything surprise them 
so much as the blind refusal of a great party to acknow- 
ledge that the fiscal policy of a country can seriously 

affect the conditions of employment of its people? 

It will be recorded how capital was taxed in the vain 
effort to increase interest ; how it was sought to make 
the unemployed the pensioners of the State, how people 
still fortunate enough to find work were compelled to 
contribute to the cost of others whom a worn-out 
economic system could no longer support, how an 
English Finance Minister preached confiscation as an 
alternative to industry. 

Unemployment, say economists, is a natural con- 
comitant of our existing industrial system. The 
Government accepts the theory, confesses impotence 
and offers, prompted presumably by prickings of con- 
science, non-contributory old-age pensions, labour 
exchanges and invalidity and sickness insurance. 
These are palliatives not remedies, and leave the 
disease untouched. Even Sir Robert Giffen has turned 
at last and now roundly takes the Government to task 
for a financial policy which is steadily driving capital 
abroad and so giving to foreign workers employment 
and wages which rightly belong to our own people. 
Many people do not seem yet to realise that the penal 
clauses of the Budget, for one rich man they hit, 
ricochet on to scores of the poor. When an individual 
has provided for the bare existence of himself and his 
dependants he spends the excess of his income on 
luxuries, which though perhaps, in the strict material 
sense, economically unnecessary to the spender, provide 
employment for those to whom the money goes. The 
certain and inevitable effect of heavy taxation is the 
limitation of expenditure on non-necessities, with the 
consequent throwing out of employment of those who 
have hitherto supplied such luxuries. What have these 
workers to turn to? 

However the rigid economist may rejoice at the 
cessation of theoretically unproductive manufactures, 
his satisfaction is small comfort to those who have 
lost their living, and the conversion of a once inde- 
pendent worker into a State-assisted citizen can hardly 
be to the benefit of the community. While the change 
is in progress these workers go to swell the ranks of 
the unemployed, therein to lose heart and hope, to 
forget their skill and cunning, and in all probability to 
exchange for habits of industry the loafer’s To-morrow 
will do. 

But what will the Government palliations effect? 
The old-age pension scheme in the main transfers the 
burden of the aged poor from the local rates to the 
Treasury, though incidentally it may to a slight extent 
lessen competition by the withdrawal from the labour 
market of a few aged workers. Labour exchanges, 
even if successful, cannot increase the volume of work, 
their function is simply an efficient notification of 
existing requirements. Sickness and out-of-work insur- 
ance, excellent as it is if properly contributory, 
provides no extra work, but rather by its toll on the 
employers and the State tends to diminish the capital 
available for industrial enterprise. None of these s0- 
called remedies in any way increases the wages fund of 
the country ; that rises or falls with the volume of trade, 
which is mainly dependent in this country on foreign 
markets, now gradually but steadily being closed to 
our manufactures. The alternative of Tariff Reform 


has at least the merit of attempting to strike at the 
root of the difficulty ; it offers no anesthetic, but seeks 
a radical cure. 

The Government have too quickly assumed that their 
Just as 


social legislation will be at once successful. 
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with old-age pensions so with labour exchanges: 
drafting first and inquiry to follow. With the Bill 
practically through Parliament there comes a hurried 
visit of officials to Germany, that Mecca of Radical 
social reformers for all policies but those which have 
really made the country what it is to-day. The officials 
will have found in Germany that the success of a labour 
exchange depends almost entirely on the tact and dis- 
cretion of the officials in charge. The conditions are 
even more difficult in England. With us the trades 
union system is highly developed, strong in some 
places and weak in others. Where employers and 
workers agree and officials are tactful the exchange will 
probably work well; friction and suspicion can only 
lead to an empty register. The labour world is not too 
calm to-day. 

Following the usual custom of his colleagues, the 
President of the Board of Trade has chosen the medium 
of the press to advertise his insurance proposals. 
Employers, workmen and State are all to contribute, 
and when unemployment comes the worker will be 
supported for many weeks by a fund to which he has 
contributed but a third. This tax on industry is heavy, 
and like all taxes on capital will probably be cast in the 
long run on the wages fund. Why Mr. Churchill has 
chosen to start his scheme with the best-paid trades in 
the country is not altogether clear. The argument is 
that a trade like shipbuilding is subject to long periods 
of depression, and therefore especially needs an un- 
employment fund. Yet Mr. Churchill proposes to limit 
his payments to a period totally inadequate to cover a 
long period of depression; and the answer of worse- 
paid trades reasonably may be that abnormally high 
wages in a period of prosperity carry with them the 
obligation to put by money for days of slackness. The 
textile trade, among others, is at present excluded on 
the ground that slackness of trade never means total 
unemployment but mere shortness of time, but that is 
no ground for making men with reduced wages help 
to pay unemployed benefits to those whose total aver- 
age wages year in and year out in all probability 
exceed their own. This is not ail, for textile workers 
frequently lose their employment; firms stop and 
factories close, and workers thus cast on the market 
would find unemployed benefits of the greatest value to 
keep them going until they had time to search for new 
places. It may well be asked, too, whether the trades 
unions have been consulted, whether Mr. Churchill has 
inquired why unions are restricting their unemployed 
funds, and are seriously considering whether these 
have any real economic value. In regard to sickness 
insurance the great friendly societies must be closely 
consulted, otherwise there is serious danger of destroy- 
ing habits of thrift which it has taken years to 
produce. 

As to the Trade Boards Bill, which has now passed its 
second reading in the House of Lords, it is to be feared 
that the problem of unempioyment will be complicated 
by it. One of the things to be expected from it is that 
the attempt to fix minimum wages will be followed by 
the non-employment of many who earn some wages, 
even though in any satisfactory sense they cannot be 
called living wages. For this class of person who are 
not competent to earn wages at a fair market rate, 
what use can the Exchanges be? No employment can 
be obtained by people who are not competent; and no 
system of insurance can apply to them. They fall out 
of employment, and the only way of paying them unem- 
ployed benefit is through the Poor Law. The President 
of the Board of Trade hands over to his colleague at the 
Local Government Board an additional number of 
paupers. The only mitigation of this reflection is that 
already these people are half their time on the poor rates 
because they do not earn normal wages. 

The social reform work of this Government is done 
in a hurry—it has about it at least a suggestion of 
political advertisement. The duty of the Unionist party 
is clear. They should insist on a thoroughly repre- 


sentative Commission to inquire into the unemployed 
question at large, inviting friendly societies, trades 
unions, social workers, Government officials and em- 
Ployers to give evidence. 


Only in this way can a 


properly co-ordinated scheme be prepared ; piecemeal 
legislation such as is now seeing the light is hardly 
more than a beating of the air. 


TOWN-PLANNING OR TOWN-TRAINING? 


OWN-PLANNING, though now in Parliament and 
in everybody’s mouth, is nearly as new and un- 
familiar to us as is flying ; yet soon, no doubt, we shall 
be carrying out our studies of the first at the altitude 
of the second, with bird’s-eye views in reality, and per- 
spectives no longer merely on paper. In the matter 
of airships and aeroplanes natural selection may be 
peculiarly trusted to give instant decision as to our 
efficiency and skill, landing us promptly either as Icarus 
or as Blériot ; but of good and bad town-planning un. 
fortunately there can be no such ready test. The badly 
planned town does not fall down—more’s the pity—but 
creates and keeps up evils of many kinds. Our vast Vic- 
torian expansions have neither retained the advantages 
of the old towns nor of the new, but rather the dis- 
advantages of both. For their main streets, though 
varied even to bewilderment, remain without beauty 
or real individuality, while private streets are too often 
monotonous in their wealth or dismal in their poverty. 
The former are too narrow for their ever-growing 
traffic, the latter often wastefully broad, with long acres 
of costly macadam or paving, even where the old green 
lanes, with but little amendment, might have been 
preserved. 

Housing improvements have, it is true, long been in 
progress, and not without results, though mostly far 
less than they seemed to promise. For to destroy over- 
crowded and insanitary houses without supplying new 
ones, as was too long the fashion in every city, was 
often primarily efficacious in raising rents for the still 
more overcrowded remainder; while the philanthropic 
building of high tenements set up a new rate of over- 
population per acre, with the deleterious effect of high 
staircases upon the health of women and children. Thus 
local evils, become dramatically obvious, were relieved 
by the municipalities at the public expense; while new 
evils, more generally diffused, were being created. 

What real improvement in house accommodation the 
mass of the people have been enjoying has been coming 
about in a more normal and desirable way—through the 
gradual exodus of the middle class to the suburbs, 
leaving their houses to the small shopkeepers, clerks and 
skilled workmen, whose homes in turn become accessible 
to the poorer. A commendable desire has been stir- 
ring among the lower middle class and the artisans 
to get for their children and themselves some of the 
physical advantages of suburban dwelling. Hence the 
vast ‘‘ dormitories ’? which have grown up around 
London, expanding old villages into mushroom towns, 
and so largely defeating their own object. Landowners 
and large employers have in many places come in to 
help this spontaneous movement, giving it a better 
thought-out direction. Model villages and garden cities 
have appeared; good in intention if not always quite 
happy in result. 

At this stage the Town-Planning Bill makes its 
appearance, and with it we come face to face with the 
more ambitious town-planning movements of the Con- 
tinent and the civic transformations of the United 
States. Haussmann is becoming for most an ex- 
ample ; thus Mr. Inigo Triggs, who has boldly, but too 
hastily and uncritically, attempted the first English 
Manual of Town-Planning,* holds him up once and 
again in preface and in text for admiration apparently 
unqualified by even a moment’s reflection, much less a 
week of actual inquiry in Paris as to the historic city 
which he so ruthlessly destroyed, the new evils which he 
so unthinkingly created. Uncritical as any town coun- 
cillor upon his Paris holiday, he sees only that narrow 
streets have been replaced by broad ones, but knows 
nothing of the spacious gardens which so often lay 
behind the old houses. He has not climbed the lofty 
stairs to their evil garrets, nor looked down into the 


* ‘‘Town-Planning, Past, Present and Possible."’ 


By J. Inigo 
Triggs. London: Methuen. 1909. 15s, net. } 
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narrow sunless courts, too often mere wells of air- 
sewage, vast tubes for wholesale tubercle-culture which 
Haussmann has hid behind his pompous frontages. He 
has never thought how the population was ploughed 
aside and piled up into these lofty tenements, each 
household, poor or prosperous, with fewer and smaller 
rooms than before; nor how rents and municipal taxa- 
tion, and with this the price of food, were all neces- 
sarily thus raised, and the condition of the people corre- 
spondingly depressed. Yet all this, however unknown 
to the admiring tourist, lay deep behind the discontent 
and unrest which tempted on the Franco-German war, 
and which exploded in the Commune; and is to this 
day a great and notable factor among those elements 
of decadence which Frenchmen and foreigners alike 
deplore—from the limitation of population to their 
narrowed homes, to that deterioration which the ex- 
change of even the smallest garden outlet for the boule- 
vard of a great city everywhere involves, and this 
peculiarly upon a fundamentally (indeed for the most 
part recently) peasant stock. Nor is it much better 
when we step behind the boulevards of imperial Berlin, 
which have sprung up since the war; not even when 
we visit the masterpieces of Haussmann’s greatest 
successor, Dr. Stiibben, in Cologne or Diisseldorf. We 
find our housing endeavours difficult enough in this 
country with current site prices ; but when we go to the 
vast empty areas which each great Rhenish city has 
pegged out for its expansion throughout this opening 
century, we find that the finger of its land speculator 
has grown thicker than our landowner’s loins ; and tene- 
ment life for the German people thus threatens to be 
stereotyped. In America too—where Olmsted and 
Mayor Quincy transfigured Boston and L’Enfant laid 
out Washington—we note the appearance in nearly 
every considerable city of a swarm of new archi- 
tects, largely fresh from Paris, at any rate essen- 
tially of the school of Haussmann. These are all for 
attempting the greatest tasks first; alluring unsophis- 
ticated city fathers with their exercises at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, brushed up into gorgeous architectural 
fashion-plates, in its worst style, or absence of style, 
and hustling not a few cities into gigantic extrava- 
gances, from which a reaction, and one disastrous to 
real good, must soon appear. Plainly then it is time to 
ask How is this new Bill to protect us from similar civic 
and therefore national misfortune ? 

It is we, the public of every borough and city, who 
must educate our coming masters, municipal, pro- 
fessional, and Government, and we must, therefore, first 
educate ourselves. It is time to go forth, then, and 
survey our city, both out and in, and mark it well, alike 
in past and present, from bulwarks to palaces. We shall 
then become conscious of the city as a life and growth 
in its geography, its work, its people, from simplest and 
humblest beginnings to their complex modern resultants. 
We see its many analogies to other cities here and 
there in needs and wants; we see resemblances in 
functions, in qualities, in defects ; but we must not act 
until we have learned to know our city as having an 
individuality of its own. As we respect this, as we 
value and love it, it will become safe to think here of 
extensions, there of alterations and improvements. 
These now readily suggest themselves; let these be 
sketched out, with alternatives, by various skilful hands, 
each and all chosen not for specialised fitness alone, 
nor yet for general knowledge, but, as far as may be, 
for both together. Selection will still be difficult, but it 
can no longer go wholly wrong. 

But all this dream of making or re-making our 
modern cities offhand and wholesale, yesterday by a 
Haussmann, to-day by a Stiibben, and to-morrow by 
their copyists or their rivals, is not only megalomania 
in thought, but also lése-humanité in action. It is fraught 
with more disasters than were ever the paper constitu- 
tion-makings, the passionate turmoils of past political 
revolutions. A city, a complex modern city above all, 
is not to be thus made wholesale from without, but must 
grow gradually, organically, from within. There is a 
too common type of architect, of borough engineer 
also, who would cheerfully undertake to construct a 
coral reef; and he is even now preparing for us his 


wholesale perspectives, now of what may be but stone 
coffins and brick vaults in place of streets of homes, 
and again of public buildings, each but a collective 
sarcophagus for our scribes. This is, and should be as 
yet for our inexperience of city-making, but the day of 
small things : though if we be faithful with these, the ten 
talents and the many cities will come soon enough, 
even before we are fully ready for them. 

We must begin with repairs and cleansing, reaching 
the hygienist and the housewife’s standard, not merely 
the town council’s. Our old houses, our existing town 
thus set in order, our next needs will be seen far more 
plainly ; and the direction of their possible growth will 
also become more clear. Our action upon our city’s 
growth is thus more like the gardener’s, not merely 
tending, and where need be pruning, but above all train- 
ing his trees here for foliage, there for flower, for fruit, 
for use and for beauty, yet neither separate from the 
other. Town-planning thus becomes town-training— 
the assistance of the collective life and growth. 


THE CITY. 


Boos end of August account is seldom an exciting one 

on the Stock Exchange ; and had it not been for 
the antics of Union Pacifics and the domestic jars of the 
Peking Syndicate there would have been absolutely 
nothing to write about. Wall Street seems to have 
made up its mind that Mr. Harriman is not going to 
die just yet; and so Union Pacifics have settled down 
soberly in the neighbourhood of 207, and Steel Com- 
mons do not appear to have any intention of descending 
below 77, a prodigiously high figure, measured by 
dividends. The shares of the Peking Syndicate, after 
soaring to 15%, dropped to 12 and then recovered to 13}. 
It is evident that there is a great deal of friction between 
the French shareholders in the Peking Syndicate and the 
board, or rather Mr. Carl Meyer, the chairman. The 
French shareholders believe enthusiastically in the 
value, present and prospective, of their property, and 
certain estimates of profits to be derived from the sale 
of coal appeared in the French newspapers. These esti- 
mates may have been exaggerated, or they may have 
been correct; but as they did not emanate from the 
directors there was absolutely no obligation on the board 
to take any notice of them. Suddenly a letter was sent 
to the papers, signed by the secretary on behalf of the 
board, stating that the estimates of profit were grossly 
exaggerated, and ‘‘ crabbing ’’ Peking shares in the 
hearty fashion which is generally done by powerful 
‘** bears ’’ in command of a newspaper. As our con- 
temporary, the ‘‘ Financial News ’’, points out, if the 
French estimates of profits are ‘‘ gross exaggerations ”’ 
then the prospectus, on which the money of the public 
was obtained, must have been a gross exaggeration, for 
the French journalists do little more than revive the 
statements of the prospectus. To say that a profit of 
10s. a ton on coal may be realised, that there is a large 
area for the sale of the coal, that iron-smelting works 
may be erected, and that there may be petroleum on the 
property is an almost verbatim extract from the prospec- 
tus, so that if there are any misrepresentations afloat it 
would seem as if Mr. Carl Meyer and his colleagues 
were their authors. How can any class of shareholders, 
French or British, thank the board for doing their 
utmost to prevent a rise in the price of the shares, 
especially as many investors bought them at £25?. 
There is clearly some incompatibility of temper between 
the chairman and his shareholders, and why the matter 
cannot be settled by the foreign group obtaining control 
we have never been able to discover. 

In the foreign railway market Leopoldina Ordinary 
have slipped back a point to 73, and now, we should 
say, is the time to buy, as they will slowly rise to 80, 
as their increases of traffic are steady and substantial. 
Whether the dividend on Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Ordinary will be reduced to 6 or 5, or at all, continues 
to exercise a good many speculators and investors. In 
the meantime the shares are steady in the neighbour- 
hood of 103. 

There is absolutely nothing doing in mines. Alaska 
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Mexicans are steady at 33, and Alaska Treadwells at 7. 
In the Kaffir Circus Consolidated Goldfields are the only 
shares which have moved upward to over 7, though they 
have pulled after them South African Gold Trusts, a 
company under the same management, whose shares at 
4¢ are undervalued. Gold Trusts will probably pay a 
big dividend at the end of the year, and they are cer- 
tainly worth 5. Spring Mines are cheap at 25s., a price 
to which they have fallen from 35s., owing to the 
special settlement taking place on Thursday. A cer- 
tain type of speculator always buys for special settle- 
ment, because there is nothing to pay at the moment, 
and then sells when the settling day approaches. We 
believe that Spring Mines is a good property, and well 
worth buying after so heavy a drop; but perhaps it 
would be as well to wait till the next settlement, which 
begins for mines on Tuesday, is over. The stream of 
rubber flotations still continues; volvitur et volvetur. 
It is not finished yet, and will not stop until the price 
of rubber falls, as some day it must, back to the neigh- 
pourhood of 5s. Most of these flotations are honest 
enough, but what subscribers will not realise is that 
in nearly all of these companies the shares cannot get 
any dividend for four or five years. If people can 
afford to do without interest for three or four years, 
they will be rewarded by getting 30 or 40 per cent. 
in seven or eight years. But life is short. 


INSURANCE: POLICIES AT LOW PREMIUMS. 
V. 


1% writing about policies at low premiums it has to be 

recognised that the rates of premium referred to are 
for assurances of various kinds all effected at the same 
age. The age at entry is, however, a most important 
factor in determining whether the premium for assuring 
a given sum is high or low. At age fifty whole-life 
assurance with profits, subject to the payment of pre- 
miums for the rest of life, costs about 4.45 a year for 
1000. A similar policy subject to annual premiums 
ceasing at age sixty-five would cost £61 a year; and 
participating endowment assurance payable at age sixty- 
five, or death if previous, would involve an annual pre- 
mium of £74 10s. Policies of the same amount and of the 
same kind effected at age twenty-five would cost £22 
a year for life, £23 a year until age sixty-five, and 4,26 
a year for endowment assurance payable at sixty-five or 
previous death. Thus a form of policy which involves a 
high rate of premium if taken late in life calls for the 
payment of a small premium if the assurance is effected 
when young. Moreover, variation in age at entry always 
introduces one distinction, and generally two differences, 
between policies that are of the same kind. When pre- 
miums have to be paid for life or until age sixty-five, 
young men will have many premiums to pay and old men 
comparatively few. The younger the age at entry the 
smaller the premium, but in most circumstances the 
larger the number of premiums required. 

The second difference referred to arises in connexion 
with participating assurance and emphasises the im- 
portance of taking policies early in life. Thus endowment 


receives bonuses for only fifteen years. A similar policy 
taken at age twenty-five receives bonuses for forty years. 
Hence the sums assured under participating policies on 
the lives of young men are very much larger than on the 
lives of old men when the bonuses are taken as rever- 
sionary additions. 

The length of time during which participation in profits 
is likely to continue has an important bearing on the 
question whether with- or without-profit policies should 
be taken, or whether it is wise to pay high premiums in 
anticipation of large bonuses or low rates of premium in 
the expectation of only small bonuses. Clearly for an 
old man the rate of premium is of greater importance 
than the question of bonuses. Normally, the premiums 
a“ adjusted to suit the bonus system, and even offices 
which charge high premiums and give large bonuses 
moderate the premium rates for the older ages at entry 


assurance maturing at age sixty-five and effected at fifty. 


because large additions from bonuses are not to be ex- 
pected by people taking policies at an advanced age. 
The fact remains, however, that the older a man is at the 
time he takes his policy the less important the question 
of bonuses becomes, and the more attractive are partici- 
pating policies at low rates of premium, or even non- 
participating assurances at premiums that are lower still. 

The methods of bonus distribution adopted by various 
life offices should also be considered in relation to the age 
at entry, and, under endowment assurance policies, to 
the length of the endowment period. A great many 
offices distribute surplus on the compound reversionary 
bonus plan, whereby a uniform addition is made to the 
sum assured calculated on the amount of the original 
policy, and on previous bonuses as well; this method 
produces steadily increasing bonuses if the rate of bonus 
remains uniform. Thus a compound bonus of 35s. per 
cent. per annum is £,87 for the first five years on a policy 
for £1000, while the bonus for the sixth quinquennial 
period at the same rate is £133. A uniform simple 
reversionary. bonus is given by other offices. This is 
reckoned on the original sum assured only ; it may be 
at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum, in which case on a 
policy for £1000 it would increase the sum assured by 
£100 every five years, and this addition would be made 
in the first quinquennial period and in all subsequent ones 
without any alteration. Other things being equal, the 
simple-bonus system gives larger additions to the sum 
assured at first, and smaller increases later on, than are 
yielded by the compound-bonus plan. A policyholder 
effecting his assurance at an age which makes it probable 
that he will receive a great many bonuses is likely to do 
. well by selecting an office which distributes its surplus on 
the compound system ; while when policies are taken at 
an advanced age or for endowment periods of short 
length, such as fifteen or twenty vears, it is likely that 
the simple-bonus system will prove the more profitable. 

These considerations bring us back to the fact on which 
we have often insisted and upon which too much stress 
cannot be laid, that the most important thing in the choice 
of a policy is the selection of that form of assurance that 
is best suited to the circumstances of the policyholder. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
By Dr. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL F.R.S. 


III. 


Y Ba most important change decided on by the 
Zoological Society is the removal of the central 
offices and library from Hanover Square to the Gardens. 
The immediate result of this step is to free a consider- 
able sum of money, hitherto locked up in a needlessly 
expensive site, with the result that many needed im- 
provements at the Gardens can be put in hand forth- 
with. The ground added to the Gardens two years ago 
is to be laid out, and a new house for lemurs, a large 
pond with rockwork for the polar bears and spacious 
dens with pools for the other bears, and new aviaries 
for eagles and vultures are amongst the improvements 
promised as soon as the designs can be settled and the 
work accomplished. The general effect of the removal, 
however, is more important than the temporary acceler- 
ation of improvements. The two sides of the Society 
will be brought together and integrated. The Council 
and committees will be forced into intimate connexion 
with the chief establishment they have to administer, 
so that problems of policy, of finance and practical 
efficiency will be discussed on the field of operations. 
Those who are attracted to the Society chiefly because 
of its work in abstract science will find it difficult to 
escape the allurements of living animals and may come 
to an awakened sense of responsibility as guardians of 
sentient creatures. In a badly administered zoological 
museum opportunities may be lost, specimens may 
deteriorate and scientific work may be slack. So also 
in a collection of living animals, but with the addition 
that living creatures sicken and die. On the other 
hand, those who may be called the lay Fellows will have 
the scientific objects of the Society forced on their 
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notice ; they will come to realise that the Society exists 
not only to keep curious pets in beautiful gardens, but 
to procure the advancement of scientific knowledge. 
The presence of the library at the Gardens will be of 
direct service to those zoologists who wish to consult the 
literature about an animal immediately before or after 
seeing it, and may induce many Fellows who are not 


professional zoologists to pass beyond interest in- 


animals to knowledge of them. It is intended, more- 
over, to revert to an old custom and to arrange for 
short lectures, less than an hour in duration, to be given 
weekly on Saturday afternoons. The new lecture hall 
will provide suitable accommodation for these, and the 
expositions are to be varied, sometimes dealing with 
new arrivals at the Gardens, sometimes on a group 
that happens to be well represented (at this moment, 
for instance, every living species and several varieties 
of equine animals are represented at the Gardens), 
sometimes an untechnical account of some anatomical 
or ‘pathological subject. It is also announced that 
an effort is to be made to develop the educational 
possibilities of the Gardens. The closer fusion of the 
scientific and popular sides should lead to a greatly 
improved system of descriptive labels, a feature in 
much need of proper attention. At the present time 
elementary school children are admitted to the Gardens 
at the rate of a penny each, on week-day mornings. 
They are in charge of their teachers and such visits 
are permitted by the education code to be counted as 
school attendance. It is proposed to arrange courses 
of lectures and demonstrations for the teachers to pro- 
vide them with material by which they may turn the 
visits of the children into something more than the 
gratification of curiosity. A similar arrangement has 
been carried out most successfully in the case of the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. 
An important function of the Society is the publi- 
cation of memoirs containing the results of zoological 
research. in accordance with a venerable and respect- 
able tradition such memoirs are issued in volumes 
entitled the ‘‘ Scientific Proceedings ’’ and ‘‘ Trans- 
actions ’’ of the Society, and supposed to be a record of 
what takes place at the evening scientific meetings. 
But the reading of such memoirs is for the most part 
an unreal convention. Many are taken only in title, 
and for others a brief abstract suffices. The subsequent 
discussion varies almost inversely as the permanent 
value of the memoirs presented, for those who are 
expert in a difficult matter will say little until they have 
had the opportunity of studying in detail the new con- 
tribution laid before the meeting. The unreality of the 
convention of reading is still greater because now it 
is an accepted principle that priority and the right of 
the author to his own work dates not from the reading 
of his memoir but from its publication. It is when 
specimens can be exhibited or when topics relating to 
living animals are raised that discussion is most pos- 
sible and the meetings most valuable, and it is to be 
expected that the removal of the library and the meet- 
ings to the Gardens, whilst not affecting the publication 
of specialised technical work, will stimulate interest 
in the much neglected bionomic aspects of zoology. 
The transference of the library to the Gardens has 
an important bearing on another side of the Society’s 
scientific activity. Statistics of deaths in the menagerie 
show that a considerable proportion of the losses occur 
within a few weeks after arrival, and there can be 
little doubt that newcomers not infrequently intro- 
duce diseases. Early last year a new principle was 
introduced. Two large reception houses were built in 
such a fashion as to be suitable for all except very large 
animals, and in these, so far as possible, animals are 
placed on their arrival and retained in quarantine until 
the authorities are satisfied as to their health. This 
year another new building is being erected to serve as 
an infirmary. Hitherto there has been no special ac- 
commodation for animals that required medical or 
surgical treatment or seclusion and special attention. 
Under the new system arrivals will be filtered through 
the reception houses, whilst from these and from the 
general collection all those that are ailing will be re- 
moved to the infirmary. Apart from the direct advan- 


tage to health, it is hoped that the new arrangement 
will provide a valuable opportunity for the clinical 
study of the diseases of animals, a branch of investiga. 
tion almost untouched except in the case of domesti- 
cated animals. The Zoological Society for many years 
has made use of the anatomical material at its disposal, 
but until recently there has been very little clinical or 
pathological investigation. A new post-mortem room 
with ‘the requisife ancillary offices has been built, 
whilst large and well-equipped laboratories for anato- 
mical and pathological work have been provided. There 
are now the material, the arrangements and the equip. 
ment for such work, and under the capable direction 
of the Society's prosector and pathologist, and with the 
advantage of immediate access to the magnificent 
library, the Gardens ought to become an active centre 
of research. 

The indications are plain that the new developments 
of the Zoological Society are to make for increased 
activity on all sides of its work. The problem of com 
venient access, however, remains to be solved, and will 
become still more acute when the work is concentrated 
at the Gardens and the improvements tend to attract 
more visitors. The actual distance from such a central 
point as Oxford Circus is not great, and for those who 
drive there is no difficulty. For such special occasions 
as evening meetings it will be simple to provide a 
private service of motor-omnibuses, but the Society 
cannot have the prosperity adequate to the work it is 
doing and to its appetite for more work until there is 
a direct and easy route to the Gardens. A glance at 
the map shows how such a route should run. The 
Broad Walk of Regent’s Park continues the line of 
Portland Place to the eastern boundary of the Gardens. 
It should be transformed into a stately avenue, like 
Unter den Linden in Berlin, the present avenue being 
retained as a central footpath, with on either side a 
roadway for wheeled traffic, and under it, starting from 
the Regent’s Park Tube Station, a sub-way with 
electric cars. The new avenue should be driven south 
through the floral garden on the north of the Maryle- 
bone Road and the crescentic private garden at the foot 
of Portland Place, whilst the central walk with its Tine 
of trees might well be continued to the Langham Hoteé 
along the middle of the broadest street in London. 
Northwards the avenue should be continued across tht 
canal, skirting Primrose Hill to emerge at Chalk Farm. 
It would then serve as a much-needed exit northwards 
from central London, relieving the congested traffic 6 
Albany Street and Park Road. Perhaps if the results 
of the new motor taxation are really applied to improve 
road communication the Zoological Society may profit 
incidentally. 


THE BELLMAN. 


HIRTY years ago or more, when ‘‘ The Hunting of 
the Snark ’’ was a new book, an ingenious friend 
was fond of declaring that it was a profound allegory. 
None knew better than he that the author had no such 
intention, had only written it to promote innocent mirth, 
to ‘‘ giggle and make giggle’’. He professed, how 
ever, to find in it a hidden meaning, and could, had he 
wished to do so, have defended himself by the example 
of ‘‘ the ingenious of our age, as well as those who 
lived when Rabelais wrote ’’. They discovered that 
Gargantua was Francis I., and that the Bishop o 
Valence sat for Panurge : why should not a modern sagt 
make a key to ‘‘ The Snark’’ ? 

The Bellman therefore was a ‘‘ Leader of Thought ”, 
one of the class that by repeating a remark often enough 
(‘‘ What I tell you three times is true ’’) had collected 2 
following of disciples, promising to show them Truth. 
Our friend would triumphantly point to the fact that the 
Bellman supported each man “‘ on the top of the tide, by 
a finger entwined in his hair ’’. What does this mean, 
he would say, except that no great discovery is ever made 
till the world is prepared for it? You must wait for 
‘* the top of the tide ’’, and then personal influence 
do the rest. 

But the Bellman was an agnostic, which, according to 
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our Interpreter, caused the failures of his voyage. He 


had made a clean sweep of charts : 


‘* * Other maps are such shapes, with their Islands and 
Capes. 
But we have our good captain to thank,’ 
So gud crew would protest, ‘ that he’s bought us the 
st— 
A perfect and absolute blank ’.”’ 


This, he would say, is precisely the objection of the 
agnostic tocreeds. They are ‘‘ such shapes’’. As the 
crew objected that Italy wasn’t like a boot, when you got 
there, nor England like Mother Goose, so the agnostic 
finds one article of one creed impossible, another of 
another, and makes away with them. But 


** Soon they found out 
That the captain they trusted so well 
Had only one notion of crossing the ocean, 
And that was—to tinkle his bell ’’. 


The bell is ringing loudly in our ears to-day. Almost 
everyone seems to have a hand on the rope, tolling the 
knell of the passing day of Prosperity. And, unfortu- 
nately, very few bellmen suggest a remedy. A few do. 
It is perfectly right and praiseworthy to show how 
calamity is to be avoided—for a Lord Charles Beresford 
to say ‘‘ You must have so many Dreadnoughts and so 
many destroyers, or you’ll go to the demnition bow- 
wows ’’. He is on his own ground, and he tells you 
what, in his opinion, you ought to do. But what service 
is rendered by a threat of impending calamity unless it be 
accompanied by suggestion? Jeremiah did not save 
the Jews, nor Cassandra the Trojans. They had to 
dree their weird. And is such ‘‘ a clamor and a clangor 
of the bells ’’ as ‘‘ The City of Brass ’’ likely to be of 
any help in saving England? 


** They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
in a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
in a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire.’’ 


Unfortunately we can all understand that Mr. Kipling 
should think we are in a bad way and sorrow as one 
who has no hope. A great many of us feel that way, 
but recognise that it is no use to say so, and that it 
may be hurtful. It was amusing the other day to see 
“* The City of Brass ’’ called ‘‘ magnificently fearless ”’. 
What has a man to fear who expresses the common 
feeling of his auditors? If the expression of pessimism 
be a mark of magnificent courage, we need not at least 
be afraid that in that quality we have degenerated. For, 
from every street, from every country village, the 
recruiting sergeant could raise a battalion of die-hards 
who feared no foe in shining airship. 

Mr. Kipling is not by any means our only bellman, 
and has only been selected here as a modern and con- 
spicuous instance. The others also howl—in herds, 
like baying wolves—and, for the most part, are quite 
as bare of comfort or advice as he is. This is partly 
owing to the quaint belief which seems to possess most 
of our public men that it is not their business to make 
suggestions until they are in a position to carry them 
out. Almost daily, in the debates, we have a harried 
Minister asking ‘‘ How would you do it then? ’’ and 
the indignant answer, ‘‘ That’s our business. When 
we are in power we will tell you’’. Even when 
they have a plan it is too often sketchy, approximating 
to the Bellman’s best chart, ‘‘ a perfect and absolute 
blank’. A friend who lives in the country says that 
the Tariff Reformers who come down converting the 
rustics (and say that they want it—badly) cannot or will 
not answer the simple question, ‘‘ What will be the first 
cost of Tariff Reform? ’’ He, who is himself a Tariff 
Reformer, asserts that by this they damage their cause. 
They admit that a certain sacrifice will have to be made, 
but when asked ‘‘ What sacrifice? ” ride off on side 
issues as to the immediate return the sacrifice will bring 
in, increased prosperity etc. etc., none of which he is 
at all inclined to deny. But for an answer he looks in 
vain on their chart. It is ‘‘ a perfect and absolute 
blank ’’. Their method, in fact, is that of Dingdong, 


Panurge’s patient ‘‘ How much? ”’ answers only with 
reiterated praise of the virtues of his sheep. 

Let us admit, soberly and sadly, that all is not well 
with us, and let us give ear to him who can suggest what 
we can do to be, in a mundane sense, saved. But for 
maniac shrieks the world has no use. If they have any 
effect on it they will make it give up in despair. Nor is 
there on earth a man who cannot evolve as much 
pessimism as is good for him out of his own inner 
consciousness. 


ANTINOMIAN DRAMA. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


A and again, in the course of the sittings of 
the Censorship Commission, ‘‘ the young girl ”’ 
has been trotted out and pondered on with the cus- 
tomary solicitude. Her twin brother, as usual, has 
been passed over. Yet, really, is he not just as im- 
portant as she? If ignorance of the facts of life be 
a necessary basis for innocence in her, and if it be more- 
over the best means of preparing her for life, let us 
keep her blindfold, by all means. But we surely ought, 
at the same time, to keep an eye on the twin brother. 
‘* The boy—what will he become? ’”’ A great and good 
man, let us hope ; bating that, a steady, harmless citizen. 
His character is not yet formed ; it is still elastic, malle- 
able. Let us not shirk our responsibility. Let us be 
careful that this boy be, so far as in us lies, exposed 
to none but wholesome influences. We need not, I 
think, withhold from him the knowledge that evil exists 
in the world. We may as well tell him quite frankly 
that he has the choice of being wicked or good when 
he grows up. But, since it is not in human nature to 
choose virtue for its own sake, we must guard him from 
the suspicion that wrong-doing is not always unattrac- 
tive and unsuccessful and despised, and virtue not 
always triumphant and delicious and revered. ‘‘ Dear 
young friend, what is it that weighs on your mind? 
Come, out with it! We have told you always to bring 
your little troubles to us. You are not sure whether 
you want to be a policeman or a burglar when you grow 
up? Well, you must choose for yourself. We don’t 
want to bring any irksome pressure to bear on you. 
Only remember that whereas the policeman is the idol 
of the community, and spends his old age peacefully in 
receipt of a huge annual pension, and then goes to 
heaven, the burglar invariably comes to a bad and 
miserable end. Indeed, his whole life is a series of 
such ends : he is always being caught by the policeman, — 
and cast into prison, amidst the hoots of an outraged 
populace eager to tear him limb from limb, poor fellow ! 
We merely mention these facts in passing. Far be it 
from us to dictate to you in the choice of a career. 
What is that you say? Will we give you half-a-crown 
so that you may go to a theatre to-night? Certainly, 
dear child, certainly. What play do you want to see? 
‘ Arséne Lupin’? H’m. From the French, we suppose. 
Still, there can be no harm in it; otherwise it would 
never have been licensed. Go, dear child, and have 
a pleasant evening.’’ 

If there were no licenser of plays, the public (it is 
argued) would straightway develop a sense of respon- 
sibility, and would vocally condemn as assaults on 
morality many plays of a kind which now they accept 
as harmless on the strength of Mr. Redford’s im- 
primatur. ‘‘ Arséne Lupin ’’, let us hope, would be 
banned promptly. Its power for mischief is incalcul- 
able. The hero (save the mark !) is a man who started 
life with all the advantages of health, strength, genius. 
To what use has he applied them? To burglary. For 
ten years he has been cracking cribs with the utmost 
neatness and despatch, and so cunningly that he has 
never come within the arm of the law. Nor, alas, 
is he in the least ashamed. On the contrary, he is very 
well pleased with himself. And one notes with distress 
that the authors, MM. Francis de Croisset and Maurice 
Leblanc, seem to be very well pleased with him. They 
present him not as a man whose character has been 
ruined by sin, but as an instance of the powerlessness 
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of sin to make the sinner less admirable than he was 
at the outset of his black career. What a man does, 
apparently, matters not at all, and has no relation to 
what he is. Arséne Lupin is, so we ave assured by one 
of the characters who know him most intimately, ‘‘ a 
man with a heart of gold ’’. And all that he needs for 
redemption after ten years of iniquity is ‘‘ a wife, a 
home, and [this in a voice husky with emotion] a 
child ’’. The most disquieting part of the matter is 
that the audience seems to endorse this theory without 
a moment’s demur. You might imagine there would 
be some measure of sympathy for a humble detective 
who, in the exercise of his duty, is flung violently to the 
floor by Lupin, and then has his arm almost wrenched 
out of its socket, while one of Lupin’s confederates robs 
him of some papers which he had secured in the interests 
of justice. Asa matter of fact, the audience roars with 
laughter and delight. And when, at the very end of the 
play, Lupin makes good his escape (quite impenitent, 
but with every prospect of getting ‘‘ a home, a wife, 
and a child ’’ presently), and the principal detective, 
mistaken for him, is flung violently to the floor by one 
of the lesser detectives, the unanimous verdict seems to 
be that justice has been done; and the evening ends 
sweetly in tears and laughter. 

If the audience were composed entirely of members 
of the criminal classes, its behaviour would seem natural 
enough. But I have no reason to suppose that the 
audiences at the Duke of York’s are below the average 
level of respectability that one finds in other theatres. 
It is a strange thing, this lack of esprit de corps among 
the virtuous. There is honour among thieves, and 
a loyal spirit of comradeship. The enemies of society 
rejoice in one another’s triumphs, are touched by one 
another’s failures. But among the decent people on 
whom they prey there is no corresponding emotion. 
Every one of these decent people is angry if he happen 
to be singled out as victim ; but he cannot count on the 
sympathy of any one of his peers. ‘‘ Law and order ”’ 
—one would think, off-hand, that this would be an in- 
spiring and a sacred ideal, for which orderly and law- 
abiding people would be glad, at a pinch, to lay down 
their lives. But the fact is that the human biped, 
though physically gregarious, is incurably individualistic 
in spirit. In law and order he sees merely a trouble- 
saving device. He is delighted at any infraction of it 
which does not directly incommode himself. Such an 
infraction appeals to his romantic sense, and its per- 
petrator is thereby endeared to him. If it were possible 
to make him see the romance of the common good, 
there might, by the way, be some hope of a practical 
future for socialism. But, to make him see this 
romance, you would have to construct him all over 
again, on a quite different principle; which you might 
find rather difficult. Meanwhile, he will certainly con- 
tinue to sympathise with every malefactor whose mis- 
deeds are not of a timid or humdrum order, as against 
the officers of the general convenience, and will rejoice 
in every score off these officers, and will mourn when- 
ever a sensational scamp is laid by the heels. All 
England’s heart went out to ‘‘ D. S, Windell ’’; and all 
Europe’s to Képenick; and I am very sure that our 
frank delight in these prototypes of Arséne Lupin—our 
sympathy with them, so well worked up by and so loudly 
echoed in the press—must have had an evil influence 
on the minds of the rising generation. We have no 
official censor of the press, or of human nature. But 
we have Mr. Redford, whose duty it was either to pro- 
hibit ‘‘ Arséne Lupin ’’ altogether, or to insist that the 
central figure should not be so gifted, so brave, so 
successful, and so good. . 

However, the mischief is done, and we may congratu- 
late Mr. Gerald Du Maurier on a part in which there is 
excellent scope for his peculiar dexterity and grace of 
style, and for his inventive humour. ‘The one other 
part which counts is that of Guerchard, a Gallicised 
version of Sherlock Holmes, made very real by Mr. 
Dennis Eadie, that Protean actor. Miss Filippi and 
Mr. Eric Lewis do next to nothing admirably. 


LETTERS FROM SOLITUDE. 
By Fitson Younc. 


II. 
Connemara. 


Tue day I came here was a day of deluge and 
drifting mists and squalls, and my drive from the 
station was a two hours’ submersion. There was 
nothing to be seen but the road and a bit of the bog 
on each side; indeed, it was at times impossible to 
hold up one’s eyelids under the weight of wind and 
water that pressed against them. The inn stands 
bleakly at the head of a bay far away from the open 
sea; it looked very drear and isolated, but I was glad 
to get under the shelter of a roof. My solitude began 
at once; my fellow-guests, all fishermen, were out on 
their various stands, lake and river, and I had the 
dingy coffee-room to myself for lunch. After that, the 
deluge continuing, there was nothing for it but to 
unpack my belongings and settle down for an afternoon 
indoors. I had brought some books with me—Swin- 
burne, Davidson’s last poems, Morris’s History of 
Ireland, ‘‘ Henry Esmond” and a few others— 
among them George Moore’s rewritten ‘‘ Sister 
Teresa ’’, which he had given me in Dublin. I nibbled 
at several of them, and then finally settled down to 
‘* Sister Teresa ’’, which I finished before the day was 
done. I was disappointed in this new version—or 
rather new book on the same subject, for it is an 
entirely new book ; and though I regard George Moore 
as a great writer and a great artist, this book only 
deepens my conviction that people should never re- 
write their books or tell their stories a second time. 
I think it is not nearly so good as the old ‘ Sister 
Teresa ’’, although it is written with a very masterly 
technique. It is almost entirely in dialogue, there is 
hardly a page of description, and that in itself is a 
very considerable achievement. But I had been talk- 
ing to Moore about the later books of Henry James, 
and had been pleased with his remark that reading 
them was like eating cork—you chewed and chewed 
and chewed, but it was savourless; no nourishment 
came of it. Well, I did not exactly find ‘‘ Sister 
Teresa ’’ like cork, but I did find a flatness and 
monotony in the story. George Moore is a master of 
the art of telling a story, but this is a story without 
symmetry and relief, and the great wedge in the middle 
about Egypt and hawking in the desert seems to be 
dragged in so laboriously that it has little interest. 
It is merely a pause in the interminable chatter of the 
convent and the helpless struggles of Owen Asher to 
keep Evelyn. I dislike Asher as much as ever I did, 
and begin to lose interest in Evelyn; but I suppose 
Moore means her to become less interesting as the 
Church tightens its grip upon her; her little burst of 
life is over; she is beginning the long death of the 
convent. Of course, there are many good thimgs in 
the book, and many things delightfully characteristic 
of George Moore and his style. Here is one: 

‘* We use words, but words mean so little. What 
do we mean when we speak of Nature? Where does 
Nature begin? Where does she end? And God? We 
talk of God, and we do not know whether he eats or 
sleeps, whether he wears clothes or goes naked ; Moses 
saw his hinder parts, and he used to be jealous and 
revengeful; but as man grows merciful, God grows 
merciful with him—we make him to our own likeness, 
and spend a great deal of money in the making. 

““Yes, God is a great expense, but government 
would be impossible without him.’’ 

Perhaps I read the book a little too fast to do it 
justice, and gave myself mental indigestion. I shall 
read it again presently to make sure that I do not like 
it. There is no writer like George Moore, and one 
cannot afford to be wrong about him. 

In the evening the anglers came back very wet, and 
sat round the dinner-table talking of the day’s sport. 
I confess that I find the talk of fishermen less tedious 
than any other kind of sporting ‘‘ shop ’’. For one 
thing it is a solitary occupation, and acquires a certain 
dignity from thet circumstance, for a man who can be 
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cheerfully silent and alone all day is never a fool, and 
is often capable of genuine thought. They were the 
usual types—a colonel or so, a doctor, a snug elderly 

entleman who lived contented on what he had, and 
sought fishing in this place and that, and one or two 
nondescripts who seemed to have no conscious life away 
from their rods and flies. They sat there munching 
away and exaggerating the difficulties and surprises of 
their failures, and putting down their successes to an 
extraordinary and sudden access of skill on their part, 
in spite of something like perversion on the part of the 
fish, as is the manner of all sportsmen. Anyhow their 
talk passed the short, windy evening ; and to-morrow, 
as Montaigne said, is always ‘‘ a new day ’’. 

And this to-morrow was really a new day. The sun 
shone, the sky was cloudless, the air very hot and still. 
It was no weather for anglers, but it was good enough 
for me, and I walked out along the road that runs 
beside the shore. In this glacier land, you must remem- 
ber, there is no variety of colour except what the light 
and distance give. On one side of the road the land 
slopes, a tumble of scrub and stones, upwards to the 
low, olive-green hills of the shore; beyond them rise 
greater hills, deeper in colour ; beyond them the moun- 
tains, peak after peak of mauve and grey; beyond 
them again the empty blue sky. And on the other side 
of the road lie great rocks, with patches of short grass 
on them where perhaps a little black cow is feeding ; 
and then the stones of the beach, the tawny gold of the 
seaweed, and the untroubled blue of the sea. In these 
sheltered bays, far away from the unrest of that Atlantic 
of which their waters are a part, the tides seem to creep 
in and out most stealthily. At low water the blue level 
is broken by hundreds and hundreds of island rocks and 
stones, all covered by the wet golden weed ; as the tide 
rises the weed moves and lifts, becomes smaller in area, 
becomes merely a patch of purple under the blue, 
vanishes altogether, until a floor of unbroken water 
stretches from shore to shore, and washes gently 
against the grey rocks. It is the only sound—this still 
small voice of the deep-throated ocean far away, telling 
you that the tide is about to turn again. 

Hour after hour, as you sit or lie there in the heather, 
this silence of an empty land sinks deeper and deeper 
into your spirit. Such sounds as there are only serve 
to reveal the silence—now the cry of a seagull, now the 
drone of a bee, now the splash of a rising fish, and 
rarely, very rarely, the soft thud of bare feet on the 
road as someone passes by. And if you turn from the 
world we call inanimate to look for life and movement 
in the world of men and women, the silence and stagna- 
tion will only seem the deeper. The few peasants you 
see, those who are not gathering seaweed on the rocks 
for kelp-burning, seem to be waiting for something that 
never comes. Yesterday there was some talk of a 
Government inspector coming in the afternoon—some- 
thing to do with old-age pensions—and hour by hour, 
from early morning, the people came in from the 
mountains and islands and sat down by the roadside— 
not speaking, barely moving, not eating or drinking, 
but just waiting. Most of them were old and bent; 
many, young or old, were beautiful of face and 
feature, their deep melancholy grey eyes seeming to 
look out into another world ; and, alas ! it is to another 
world that most of them turn their thoughts and hopes. 
For these are people who really look for the resurrection 
of the dead and the life of the world to come, and who 
look for little else. Of what moment, then, a few hours 
by the roadside, a few years of bitter existence on these 
stony hills, a few burnings by the sun and drenchings 
by the rain, a few toils, a few tears, a little hunger and 
a little sorrow? It is all of very little account to them, 
and so they lose in the fight against wild nature which 
is the peasant’s unending crusade; and the gorse and 
the heather and the bramble, that have neither heaven 
to lose nor soul to save, creep in upon the little fields 

and surprise the enemy in his spiritual sleep. 

Towards evening I climbed a hill and looked abroad 
over the country of Connemara, as far as Joyce’s Country 
and Iar Connaught to the east, and as far as the sea to 
the north and west and south. Water everywhere ! 
Down at the sea level one could see only hills ; up on 


the hills one can see little besides water. From the 
Killaries to Galway Bay the sea runs inland in every 
direction, its bays formed like trees, branching and 
branching into smaller bays and inlets. And among 
the hills, strung like turquoise necklaces about their 
throats, lay the lakes—not ten nor twenty, but 
hundreds. And over all the evening sun was shedding 
its soft light—especially on one little round hill, 
ruggedly crowned, the sides of it ablaze with the great- 
belled Connemara heather, that reminded me strongly 
of S. Michael’s Mount, and of that other western land 
where also there are solitudes and wide seas; so that 
some verses in Davidson’s last volume came into my 
head, and rang in it until I was home again among the 
discontented fishermen. I will put them down here, 
_ that there may be at least one pleasant page in my 
etter : 


St. Michael’s Mount, the tidal isle, 
In May with daffodils and lilies 
Is kirtled gorgeously awhile 
As ne’er another English hill is : 
About the precipices cling 
The rich renascence robes of Spring. 


Her gold and silver, nature’s gifts, 
The prodigal with both hands showers : 
O not in patches, not in drifts 
But round and round, a mount of flowers— 
Of lilies and of daffodils, 
The envy of all other hills. 


And on the lofty summit looms 
The castle : none could build or plan it. 
The foursquare foliage springs and blooms, 
The piled elaborate flower of granite, 
That not the sun can wither ; no, 
Nor any tempest overthrow. 


And now I look over these pages, and wonder quite 
sincerely if they are in the least interesting? Certainly 
there is no art in them ; there is merely a record of some 
commonplace doings of a lonely person who in his 
secret soul hates being alone. And yet .if they are 
dull, it is because I have consciously made a selection 
from among my commonplace doings, and not put down 
everything. If I had told all—what I had to eat, the 
serious difficulties about the chairs, what I really felt 
when the post came and there was nothing for me, how 
the waiter was drunken and the waitress imbecile, how 
there is a little lawn in front of the hotel on which now 
a drove of young turkeys feed, now a squadron of 
ducks, now a mob of chickens, but never all three 
together—would that be interesting? If I could keep 
myself out of it I daresay it would; but you know I 
could not ; and I will spare you my reflections on turkey- 
life. In my next letter you shall have a real piece of 
local human drama. 


AN OLD-TIME PARSON’S TITHES BOOK. 


“|_ hundred years ago the Cornish parish of 
S. Austell had as its vicar one Ralph May or Maye 
—spelling was nothing accounted of in his day; he 
reigned there for nearly forty years. Of his ministra- 
tions we know nothing, though we may suspect from 
his reliques that, like another ‘‘ parson of the good old 
stock ’’, he held that 
‘* true religion was to do 
As you’d be done by ; which could never mean 
That he should preach three sermons in a weck ’’. 


But if we are in the dark as to his care of the flock, it is 
quite otherwise as to the fleece, for a recent unexpected 
find has thrown a flood of light on his business dealings 
with his parishioners ; his ‘‘ journal intime ’’, in the shape 
of his ‘‘ Tythes-book ’’, was discovered a few years ago 
among the musty records of the parish chest. It is a 
marvel that it should have survived the vicissitudes of 
three centuries—private account books mostly find their 
way to the flames—and indeed it may be doubted whether 
any similar document is still in existence ; these archives, 


by the way, may owe their preservation to the fact that 
Parson May was succeeded by his son and his grandson ; 
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moreover, the vicars of S. Austell have been long lived ; 

Stephen Hugoe was incumbent for sixty-two years, and 
two others for over forty years each, so that there have 
been fewer ‘‘ new brooms ”’ than usual to sweep out 
the chest. Anyhow, they have survived, and this dis- 
coloured and dilapidated ledger, the contents of which 
recall the tables of sines and tangents or the calcula- 
tions of Arab merchants, has awakened from its long 
sleep to speak to us about the sweets of office and the 
means of subsistence and the chaffering and bargaining 
of an ‘‘ old-time parson ’’ in ‘‘ the spacious times of 
Great Elizabeth ’’. Litera scripta manet. 

But let us examine it within and without. It is evi- 
dently of home manufacture; the leaves are crudely 
stitched together and the paper is coarse to a degree. 
On the side it is stated that ‘‘ this book of Tythes was 
given by Mrs. Hugoe to Mr. Harte ’’—Harte was a 
friend and flatterer of Pope and tutor to the hopeful son 
of Lord Chesterfield—‘‘ on his coming to the living of 
St. Austell in 1757°’. The first page is headed 
‘** St. Austell Vicaridge. Receipts in ye yeares of our 
Lord god 1599, 1600, 1601. R. May, Vic.’’, but the 
entries actually extend from 1598 to 1606—some few are 
as late as 1620. They profess to be in Latin, and most 
of them are in that language, but with a curious ad- 
mixture of English—the old order was then changing— 
an entry will sometimes begin with the one tongue and 
end with the other; some pages, however, are entirely 
in Latin and others as exclusively in English ; the reader 
shall have an extract—only a few lines—from page 3 : 


Carvarth, inhabitantes. 


[1599] 
sd. 2d.ob. 2d. 2d. 
+ John Vyvian senr. vaccae. vituli. herbae, poma. recepi 12d. 
Ajio 1600. rec. 12d. ut in precedente [anno], 
6d. 4d.ob. 2d. 2d. 
Ajio 1601. vaccae. vituli. herbae. poma. canabi. rec. 
6d. 4d.ob. 2d. 2d. 2d. 1d. 
Ajio 1603. vacc. vitul. herb, poma. canab. matrices. 
2d. 2d. 
pulli, lina. 


16d. 
privata acquisita 6d. ; pro vellere lanae debito anno 
precedente. 


It may be well, however, as Ben Jonson was not the 
only gifted Englishman who knew “‘ little Latin and 
less Greek ’’, if we give a like extract from another page 
(page 8) in a translation : 


12d. 4d. 23d. 4d. 2d. 
[1599] John Treleavane owes a mortuary ; cows, calves, ewes, fruit, 
2d. d. 


7 
grass ; private earnings, 12d. A funeral fee; received. 


1600 cows, calves, ewes, fruit, grass, fowls ; private earnings of 
Nicholas, 12d.; received : private earnings of John 
Treleaven, 12d. ; received. 
2d. 5d. 3d. 4d. "4d. 2d. 
1601 cows, calves, ewes, fruit, grass; private earnings 12d., hemp: 
received. 


Only a few lines, but how much do they reveal! He 
takes the parishioners, roughly, in their geographical 
order and sets down their precise dues, and each petty 
item had to be calculated afresh each year. But every 
animal in field or fold, almost every apple-tree or medlar 
in garth or orchard, is accounted for. Our good vicar, 
it must be remembered, lived on the ‘‘ small tithes ’’— 
those from the cereals fell to the lay rector. But 
these small tithes afforded him some fine pickings ; 
many pennies (and he does not discard halfpennies or 
farthings) make pounds. And how few things escaped 
his net! Not only did every tenth colt, calf or lamb 
(there is no mention of pigs) or its value fall to his 
share, but a tenth part of the value of each animal born ; 
as soon as it was weanable it became titheable. Each 
fleece, too, was laid under contribution : ‘‘ vellus lanae ”’ 
is of not infrequent recurrence. And if sheep, cows or 
calves were sold or left the parish the claim, the lien, 
went with them; thus Agnes Scollier paid 22d. ‘‘ pro 
agno vendito ’’, and we often hear of ‘‘ vacce delocate or 
boves delocati ’’. And so sharp was his outlook that in 
one place he gives a list of the sheep pastured in 
Trewydel on 13 June 1604: ‘‘ of old wethers 23; young 


wethers 81; old yewes 28; ‘Ramaes 3; yew hoggets 
43 ’’, but this list may have reference to agistment; 

tithe was payable on the profits made by feeding cattle 
on commons or elsewhere. It was also paid on barren 
stock, like geldings or steers. Then there is frequent 
mention of hens (pulli) and geese (anser: the word is 
always singular, but the charge, 8d., shows that it was 
a flock of geese; moreover, no one would keep one 
goose). Eggs, too, paid their quotas, and hives; mel 
(honey) is occasionally mentioned. Milk did not ap- 
parently furnish him any perquisites, though in some 
parishes every tenth quart was left at the vicarage or 
in the church porch. Nor does Mr. May appear to 
have maintained, as some parsons were by custom 
bound to do, ‘‘ a common Bull and a Boar . . . for the 
increase of calves and pigs’. The mention of flax or 
hemp reminds us that these were the days of the 
spinning-wheel, when every housewife made her own 
linen. The charges ior hay seldom exceed 2d.—once 
it is 12d.—but three parishioners are charged viiid. 
apiece on hay that they had bought—probably on their 
profits. Not much rye was grown in this district, but 
rye-bread was not unknown; peas and beans were 
seemingly scarce. 

But in this seaboard parish the Vicar’s gains were 
much augmented by the tithe of fish, the ‘‘ harvest of 
the sea ’’; such tithes, indeed, have been paid in Corn- 
wall almost within living memory. The different boats 
mostly compounded for a fixed annual sum; the Trinity 
and the Perel [Pearl?] paid 12s. each; the Colt, which 
seems to have done a brisk trade in pilchards and 
“*maccrell’’, ‘‘xxs. and 6d.’’ But, alas ! the good man 
did not always get his dues, for he complains of the 
arreragia piscium—and not of fish alone; John Honye, 
for example, paid vijs. in 1602, but ‘‘ he oweth other 
vijs.’”’ For Thos. Allyn’s debts R. Tredinam had stood 
surety. Stephen Dadow paid 8s. 2d. for de antique (sic) 
per patrem debita. Farmers and graziers often com- 
pounded, as well as mariners ; Easter was the usual time 
for settlement. The compositions do not seem to have 
been reduced to writing—apart from this book; prob- 
ably few of Mr. May’s flock could read or write, but they 
were made in the presence of witnesses ; the agreement 
for 15s. de anno in annum with J. Josephe was made 
testibus Wo. Carlyan et Eduardo Hooper ’’. Most 
of the tithe-payers seem to have toed the line in person : 
sometimes they got a trifle back ; of Johannes Scollier, 
who paid xs., the Vicar records that he gave him 6d. ; 
of Phillip Dadow that ‘* computavit pro omnibus et est 
dismissus quietus ’’. Sometimes the money was remitted 
by friend or neighbour—the parish then covered some 
"13,000 acres, so the distances were considerable. 
Scollier, who got the sixpence, on another occasion 
‘* solvit per manus Thome Congon ’’; ‘‘ R. ffarrowe 
exoneratur per manus Johannis filii sui ’’—this looks as 
if no receipts were furnished. There were evidently fixed 
days for payment, and the Vicar probably sat in the 
church to receive his dues; he certainly did for his 
Easter Offerings ; ; he tells us what these oblacions 
yielded in 1600: driblets arrived most days of Easter 
week, the first day only 12d., the second xijs. vjd., 
tercio in ecclesia ijs. ijd. ; on the fourth vijs. xd.; on 
the fifth xxxviijs. 8d., and on the last iijli js. 4d. ; alto- 
gether £6 3s. 6d. Of the tithes received on account 
of private earnings—only day labourers were exempt 
from this payment—of servants’ wages, of mills and 
fords, as well as of Mr. May’s payments, and notably 
those to his curate, Sir Martyn Parnell, something may 
be said hereafter. 


OUR CHALK FLORA. 


ie Nature’s garden there is an intimate connexion 

between vegetation and the soil. Indeed, soil and 
situation are the two main factors in determining the 
flora of a neighbourhood. Given the latitude and the 
geographical formation, it should not be difficult 
to draw up a list of plants likely to be found in the 
district. The most conspicuous illustration of this close 
association between geology and botany is to be seen 
in our chalk flora. A large number of plants, including 
some of the most interesting of our indigenous species, 
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grow only on the chalk. The presence of calcareous 
matter in the soil seems to be necessary to their exist- 
ence. The wild clematis, or old man’s beard, called 
by Gerarde the herbalist ‘‘ Traveller’s Joy ’’, because 
of ‘‘ its decking and adorning waies and hedges where 
people travel ’’, is a member, although not a very strict 
one, of our chalk flora ; yet it affords.a striking example 
of the influence of soil. ‘‘ A person might walk ’’, says 
the author of the ‘‘ Flora of Berkshire ’’, ‘‘ from Lech- 
lade through the meadows to Oxford, or from Shriven- 
ham through the vale to Abingdon, or from Hunger- 
ford down the Kennet valley to Reading, and remark 
that clematis was not to be seen in the county. Another 
traveller, journeying along the Faringdon road, or 
from Reading past Sonning and Wargrave to Henley, 
or from Henley to Marlow and Maidenhead, might say 
with equal truth, ‘ What a conspicuous feature in the 
vegetation of Berkshire is the clematis!’’’ Its dis- 
tribution depends entirely on the nature of the soil. 

But nowhere is our chalk flora to be seen to better 
advantage, or under more typical conditions, than on 
the wide open downs of the South of England, such as 
those which stretch across Hampshire and Sussex into 
Kent, or those which form the backbone of the Isle of 
Wight. After a botanical ramble along the sea-shore 
there is perhaps nothing more fascinating to ‘‘a 
searcher after simples ’’ than one on the downs. The 
fresh air, the springy turf, the vast expanse of heaven, 
the sense of space and freedom, all combine to lend 
vigour and inspiration to the expedition. Thousands of 
tiny plants star the elastic sod with their delicate 
blossoms. The brilliant little lotus or bird’s-foot trefoil 
is very conspicuous, and often gives a tinge of yellow 
to the wide sweep of downland. With the lotus mingle 
the purple blossoms of the aromatic thyme, the two 
species of bedstraw, both yellow and white, the milk- 
wort of inconstant colour, with blue, pink, or white 
flowers, the delicate cathartic-flax dear to the old 
herbalists, and the exquisite little squinancy-wort, a 
famous remedy for quinsy. But rarer and more in- 
teresting plants may sometimes be met with on the 
chalk downs. The beautiful Anemone pulsatilla, with 
silky stems and large purple flowers, which ‘‘ flowring 
for the most part about Easter hath mooved me’’, 
says Gerarde, ‘‘ to name it Pasque-Floure or Easter- 
floure ’’, is often plentiful where it occurs, but it is very 
sparingly distributed. It still grows, where John Ray 
found it in the year 1660, ‘‘ on the left hand of the way 
over Gogmagog hills leading to Haverill, so soon as you 
come to the top of the hill’’. It is also to be seen in 
fair abundance on the lower slopes of a down which 
divides the counties of Bedford and Hertford. On 
this same down, but later on in the season, when the 
long feathery achenes of the Pasque-flower are con- 
spicuous, the blossoms of the rare purple milk-vetch will 
be scattered here and there over the short turf. This 
scarce and dainty little plant, clothed with soft black 
and white hairs, and, for its size, large blue-purple 
flowers, was known to Ray as the purple mountain- 
milkwort. He found it, he tells us, on the Gogmagog 
hills and on Royston and Newmarket heaths. 

In the month of June, when the mountain-milkwort 
is in flower, several choice species of wild orchids are 
blossoming on the downs. It is remarkable how many 
kinds of this attractive order of plants are only to be 
found on calcareous soil. Indeed it is this order that 
gives to the chalk flora its special distinction. On the 
chalk hills of Kent and Berkshire there might be found, 
at least in former days, the strange species known as 
the monkey and the military orchids. It is to be feared 
that these fine plants are now nearly, if not quite, 
extinct. Still, orchids have a curious habit of suddenly 
appearing in a new locality. Their ways are full of 
mystery, and it is never safe to say that such a species is 
extinct. Within the last few years a colony of the 
rare man-orchis, ‘‘ resembling a little man having an 
helmet upon his head, with his hands and legs cut 
off ’’, has established itself in the Isle of Wight, where 
previously it was unknown. Solitary specimens of the 
extremely scarce lizard-orchis, an evil-smelling, un- 
canny-looking species, have lately been met with on the 
chalk hills of Kent. Within five or six miles of 


Shakespeare’s Cliff at Dover the rare spider-orchis is 
still not uncommon, while the bee-orchis, ‘* resembling 
in shape the dead carkasse of a Bee ’’, is plentiful. 
The beautiful little fly-orchis, ‘‘ in shape like unto 
Flies ’’, is another member of the chalk flora, and the 
very striking burnt or dwarf orchis, abundant in places 
on Salisbury Plain and also to be found on Tennyson’s 
beacon at Freshwater, and the slender musk-orchis, 
which smells like bees-wax or sandal-wood. 

Later on in the season, when the down orchids are 
over, except indeed the frog-orchis, which is often to be 
found in flower in September, other choice plants appear 
upon the chalk hills. The delicate harebell will be abun- 
dant, and the deep blue clustered-bell-flower, and in some 
places on the Hampshire and Sussex downs the round- 
headed rampion. This local species, known to the early 
botanists as the ‘‘ mountaine-horned rampions ’’, is 
still growing, where Mr. John Goodyer found it early 
in the seventeenth century, ‘‘ plentifully wilde in the 
enclosed chalky hilly grounds by Maple-Durham neere 
Petersfield ’’. On the downs of the Isle of Wight, and 
also at Beachy Head, the very rare tufted-centaury— 
first recorded as a British plant in the year 1879— 
blossoms in August; while throughout October, and 
even in November, the dark purple flowers of the 
autumnal gentian or felwort will be in bloom. 

But while the choicest and most delicate members of 
our chalk flora are to be found on the open downs, other 
localities often produce fine species. The steep slopes 
of some of our chalk hills in Hampshire are clothed with 
beech-trees, under the shadow of which several rare 
species love to dwell. Scattered over Selborne 
‘* hanger ’’ the pale parasite known as yellow bird’s-nest 
or monotropa will be found in plenty. In striking con- 
trast with this sickly-looking plant, the tall spikes of 
the stately white helleborine, another member of the 
orchidee which haunts chalky districts, gleam beneath 
the shadow of the beeches. In another wood not far 
distant its rare relative, with flowers of purest whiteness 
and elegant sword-shaped leaves, blossoms in company 
with the graceful butterfly-orchis. 

Disused chalk-pits too, and rough broken ground 
where rabbits have burrowed, are favourite localities 
with many plants. Such showy species as foxglove, 
and yellow mullein, and viper’s-bugloss with its ex- 
quisite azure flowers, will often be seen in lavish 
abundance, and sometimes Atropa belladonna, the 
deadly-nightshade. This ‘‘ furious and deadly ’’ plant, 
of weird and uncanny associations, is never indigenous 
except on the chalk, or among old ruins where cal- 
careous deposits abound. In Hampshire it is a rare 
and local species, but it may be found among the ruins 
of Basing House and of Netley Abbey; while in an 
old chalk-pit not far from Selborne it is abundant. It 
also grows in-profusion on a weird, elevated tract of 
desolate chalk warren, where the stone-curlews come 
to breed, in congenial company with rank masses of 
hemlock and henbane and black mullein. On the same 
chalky upland the very rare ground-pine, a curious hairy 
plant with crowded leaves and solitary yellow flowers 
spotted with red, flourishes in one or two places. 

An old disused chalk-pit is also the favourite haunt 
of one of the rarest and most beautiful of British plants. 
When the wild tulip is found, it is usually in such a 
locality. It may seem a somewhat suspicious situation 
for a native plant, suggesting the possibility of intro- 
duction, but in certain parts of England it appears to 
be beyond question indigenous. One such haunt may 
be visited within a few miles of Selborne. The ancient 
quarry is close to the turnpike road, separated only by a 
belt of trees, but passers-by little imagine what a treasure 
it contains. In early spring, before the rank herbage 
has grown up, one side of the hollow is almost carpeted 
with the long linear leaves of this choice plant. For 
some reason, difficult to determine, it is a species that 
is shy of flowering, and in some years scarcely a blossom 
can be found. But last season, when a visit was made 
to the secret haunt, as many as a dozen fragrant flowers 
lit up with their bright yellow petals the deep recesses 
of the chalk-pit. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


SIR WILLIAM EDEN’S FLOWERLESS 
GARDENS: A REJOINDER. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Sir William Eden’s article on ‘‘ Gardens 
without Flowers’? in the Saturpay Review of 
24 August raised hopes doomed to disappointment. 
‘* Gardens without Flowers.’’ What a delightfully 
original idea! How different will be the reading of it 
from the usual commonplace, well-worn gardening 
remarks. And the first lines (though I seem to have 
read something very like them often before) touch 
what I like to think the artistic chord in me, and all 
is yet well. 

Then the Monte Carlo garden is instanced as an 
example of vulgarity; but as further on Sir William 
Eden talks of ‘‘ the suitability of things is what is 
admirable ’’ and ‘‘ the relation of correct tones ’’, 
possibly the beds of begonias, cinerarias and ‘‘ the 
terrible crimson rambler ’’, are exactly the setting fitted 
for the mob which yearly frequents the garden, and likes 
something to look at as ‘‘ criard ”’ as itself. 

But now we are no doubt coming to the keynote of 
the whole article. We are told to go to Italy, and 
gardens at Tivoli, Rome and Florence are given as 
examples of flowerless ones. Sir William Eden, un- 
fortunately for his argument, describes a part—and 
in one or two instances a small part only—of each 
garden which he writes down ‘‘ flowerless ”’. 

The Villa d’Este is really his only safe standpoint. 
The ‘‘ noble stone pines in the Borghese at Rome ”’ 
can hardly be considered as part of the garden proper. 
True, the ‘‘ Borghese Gardens ”’ are always spoken of, 
but ‘‘ Park ’’ would more correctly describe the wild, 
uncultured ground where stand the pines. I was often 
in the Borghese last April, and in and near the ‘‘ Giar- 
dino del Lago ”’ a blaze of colour assailed the eye—in 
great part obtained by an indiscriminate use of cine- 
rarias of every hue, planted or potted out. Again, in 
the Boboli Gardens at Florence, Sir William Eden 
remembers the cypress round the fountains; so do I. 
But I also remember on reaching the formal, box- 
bordered ‘‘ Giardino del Cavaliere ’’, the lamentable 
profusion of zinnias—most hideous of flowers—of all 
shades from mustard-yellow to magenta and ver- 
milion. 

Sir William Eden has, in fact, made an unfortunate 
choice in support of his article in recommending Italy 
to the notice of his readers. Take Mr. G. Elgood’s 
book, ‘‘ Italian Gardens ’’. Although there are many 
illustrations of yew hedges, cypress, statues, in almost 
every case these are followed by other ‘‘ bits ’’ in the 
same gardens, where colour reigns supreme—cither 
given by the many flowers planted in the formal beds, 
or by that device, loved of Italians, of massing pots 
of flowers closely together round a statue’s pedestal 
or a fountain’s basin. Then Sir William Eden 
instances Penshurst as a beautiful garden without 
flowers. I have never been at Penshurst, but in a 
volume of ‘‘ Gardens Old and New ” I was looking 
through only recently I came upon ‘‘ A Border at Pens- 
hurst ’’, which looks to be decidedly full of what are 
apparently flowers. 

So again Sir William Eden seems to have chosen 
out one part of a garden and taken it as a whole. 
But when he tells us ‘‘ never to have flowers against 
a balustrade ”’, then I marvel still more at Italy having 
been quoted at all. Will anyone deny for a moment 
that one of the great characteristics of Italian gardens 
is the mass of roses spreading over balustrade, wall, 
even statues, in a wild tangle of unrestrained growth? 
Ask anyone who has been at the Italian lakes in May 
what most struck them there. The answer will in all 
probability be the blaze of colour in the gardens which 
no painting can exaggerate and the mass of roses, 
especially ** Persian yellow ”’, wreathing itself literally 
everywhere. 

_And as I am on the subject of roses, may I ask 
Sir William Eden where we are to be allowed to grow 
them? He tells us that, along with carnations and 


sweet peas, they are impossible grown in beds. If 
impossible there, unpermissible against a balustrade, 
unadvisable on walls behind herbaceous borders, 
where may we have them? Surely he does not advo- 
cate the expensive system of entirely growing under 
glass, with its necessary accompaniment of unsightly 
greenhouses ? 

In spite of Sir William Eden pleading for the flower- 
less garden, he is kind enough to give us a ‘“‘ ré- 
chauffé ’’ of Robinson, Earle, Clarke, Cooke and 
others in his advice as to colour-schemes. He is en- 
tirely original once only—when he tells us to compare 
a yellow viola to a Titian. Unfortunately this brilliant 
suggestion for testing the effect of subdued colouring 
is followed immediately by the Robinson-cum-Earle 
etc. one of keeping orange and yellow together. Would 
a clump of Lilium croceum, grounded with the yellow 
viola ‘‘ Klondyke ’’, give exactly a ‘‘ subdued effect ’’? 

Before I dry my pen, may I be allowed to extend 
my sympathy to Sir William Eden on the lack of 
imagination his friends seem to suffer from? It 
must be dreadful to know that however often he 
dines out, so surely will sweet peas and gypsophila 
or smilax and malmaisons adorn the board. Perhaps 
even Shirley poppies and maidenhair fern would prove 
a welcome variation. Non-imaginative hostesses, 
please note. 

He is also to be pitied for the behaviour of the 
ladies he ‘‘ arms ’’ in on these festive occasions. To 
disentangle the strange assortment of knick-knacks he 
describes from a jungle of smilax must be almost as 
trying to the temper as groping about under the table 
for them after dinner. And then only to see amusement 
on the face of the fair one! Dining-out women of 
England, I blush for you ! 

A last word. May I suggest to Sir William Eden 
to try a big patch of Nepeta Mussini, with Salvia 
‘* Blue-beard ’’ behind it, near grey stone? I think he 
would like it. Yours truly, 

Horatia D. MEyYSEY-THOMPSON. 


IRISH INDUSTRY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


House of Commons, 27 August 1909. 

Sir,—The singular criticism which the SaturpDay 
REVIEW nowadays thinks it fit to publish about Ireland 
teems with such inaccuracies that one gave up as vain 
the idea of writing tocorrect them. But as I am reading 
a recent issue of the SaruRpAY REviEw which has been 
brought to my notice, there happens to be on my writing- 
table the refutation of one of these comments, and I 
may as well send it on. Sneering at the conference in 
Belfast convened by that most admirable body, the 
Belfast Industrial Development Association—a body of 
which the Lord Mayor of Belfast and leading manufac- 
turers and business men of the North are active members 
—the writer of your Irish paragraph says : ‘‘ While they 
increase their talk, year after year, industry declines ”’. 
It is the last published Report of Irish Imports and 
Exports issued by the Irish Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction which lies before me. In that 
return the total value of Irish trade for the last four 
years for which these figures are available is thus given : 


1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 
Imports... £54,140,075 £55,480,926 £57,611,944 £61,617,225 
Exports... 51,037,545 52,569,548 57,233,698 60,521,245 
Total ... £105,177,620 £108,050,474 £114,845,642 £122,138,470 


These figures, by the way, are worthy of attention, 
apart from their bearing on your paragraph. The para- 
graph is a remarkable specimen of misrepresentation, 
and I cannot imagine how the SarurDAyY Review comes 
by such ideas about things which are fairly obvious 
even to the cursory newspaper reader. It speaks, for 
example, of the Industrial Development Association as 
** a body of Irishmen who talk industry to each other so 
industriously that they have no time to do anything in- 
dustrial ’’, and who call ‘‘ anyone really understanding 
the matter ’’ ‘‘a liar ’’ and ‘‘ boycott if he 
attempts to tell the causes of ‘‘ the ruin ’’. It makes out 
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TURGENEFF'’S GERMAN LETTERS. 


(CONCLUSION. ) 


TO JULIUS RODENBERG. 


1874-1882. 


50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
Wednesday, 23 November 1874. 

Dear Herr Rodenberg,—I must apologise for not 
having answered your kind letter at once. I have been 
unwell ever since I received it, and have not yet quite 
recovered. I shall be delighted to collaborate in your 
‘** Rundschau ”’, but I cannot yet say when I shall be 
able to do so. I have two works on my hands, one a 
very long novel and the other a very short story. The 
novel would not attract you in any case; the story does 
not yet exist outside my brain. As soon as it is in 
black and white you shall have it—probably* in the 
Russian text. I hope it will be by the end of January. 
Everything else can be easily arranged. 

I have read the first number of the ‘‘ Rundschau ”’, 
and congratulate you on it.» You are quite right in 
saying that you have the highest aims, and it is likely 
that you will attain them. Germany must have her 
“* Revue des Deux Mondes ”’ in the end. 

Are you not coming to Paris this winter? 

I shall not be in Berlin before the spring. 

With very kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Iwan TURGENJEW. 


III. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
Wednesday, 17 February 1875. 

My dear Herr Rodenberg,—A thousand apologies ; it 
is really unpardonable of me not to have answered your 
kind letter at once. Now to the point! I will play 
** caries sur table ’’’ with you. I have not written a line 
for nearly five months, and if things go on like this I 
shall probably have to give up my literary efforts 
entirely. Not to mention the long novel, the little story 
has stuck fast and refuses to progress. What is there 
to do in the circumstances? Only one thing—to 
promise you that if ever I complete anything at all, no 
other review than the ‘‘ Rundschau ”’ shall have it. 
That is little enough, but you may take it, such as it 
‘is, as a certainty. I cannot name any definite time. 
Perhaps it will be sooner than I expect at the moment. 
Now you can overwhelm me with reproaches, and I 
must just meekly bow my head and ask you still to keep 
a little friendship for me and to have a little patience. 

With kind regards and feelings of deep repentance, 

I remain yours sincerely, 
Iw. TURGENJEW. 


112. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
Wednesday, 24 November ’75. 

My dear Herr Rodenberg,—I should have blushed for 
shame when I read your kind letter, only received to- 
day, if I had not this time something a little less indefinite 
and ‘‘ vague ”’ to tell you. I was finally cornered by 
my Russian publisher, shut myself up in a little inn 
at S. Germain for a week, and completely finished a 
story, which I must now copy and send in a few days to 
S. Petersburg, so that it may appear on 13/1 January. 

I make you the following proposition. You shall have 
the MS. on 15 December—the second copy will not be 
ready before that. Have the story translated by Kayssler 
or anyone else you like, and send me the translatic for 
revision. The language of the story is difficult in places, 
particularly for a stranger. I will send the translation 
back immediately. Or, if you like, you can send me 


* Text ‘“‘improbably ’’, but this seems to be wrong.—TnRans- 
LATOR. 


the proof instead of the MS. (that certainly would be 
better), and then you can fire away. It need not be 
divided, but can appear in a single number—it is not 
more than fifty pages. It is not very likely that anyone 
else will translate the thing (from the printed Russian 
text), but anyhow we shall have at least a month’s start. 
Tell me what you think of all this, and remember that I 
am sincerely anxious to oblige you. 
With kind regards, Yours, 
Iw. TURGENJEW. 


113. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
3 December ’75. 


My dear Herr Rodenberg,—Here is my answer to your 
letter of the 29th November. My MS. was sent to 
S. Petersburg the day before yesterday ; will arrive there 
to-morrow, and will be printed at once, as the January 
number of the review in which it is to appear will begin 
with it. When I sent the MS. I wrote to the editor, 
giving him your address, and he will let you have a 
print of it. Thus you will get the story by 20 December 
at the latest. I could not have copied it quicker myself. 
The January issue does not appear till the 1st O.S., that 
is the 13th. So we are sure of our start. Dr. Kayssler 
will find it easier to translate the original from the print. 
I must have the proof of the German text, for the fol- 
lowing reason: There is an old gentleman in my story 
who has had a stroke, and does not use the words which 
he means to use. That often happens, as you know, in 
cases of apoplexy. He finds himself in a dramatic situa- 
tion, where he has to speak (his intellect is quite un- 
impaired), and yet he speaks in a confused way, as usual. 
But this effect must not be too much emphasised, or the 
reader will not understand. ‘That is a great difficulty. 
I hope I have overcome it to a certain extent ; but that 
doubles the difficulty of translation. You shall have 
the proof back very quickly. 

I hope you will approve of my proposal. My kindest 
regards to Herr Kayssler and yourself. 

Iwan TURGENJEW. 


114. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
Saturday, 17 March 1877. 


My dear Herr Rodenberg,—I ought to have answered 
you long ago. If I did not, it was for a reason which 
I have only just made up my mind to disclose, since in 
your presence no subterfuges (the so-called ‘‘ eau bénite 
de cour’’) are admissible. You shall have a dose of the 
pure truth. I cannot do anything for the ‘‘ Rund- 
schau ’’ any more than I can for any other review, 
Russian or other. For various reasons, which it would 
be tedious to enumerate, I have renounced every kind of 
literary activity. I have laid down my pen, and shall 
never take it up again. ; 

This resolution is unalterable, and I prefer to let you 
know it quite frankly. 

That will not prevent me following your interesting 
publication with the greatest interest, and wishing you 
the greatest success and the best of everything. 

With kindest regards, Iw. TURGENJEW. 

P.S.—I am writing to the same effect to Paul Lindau, 


to whom I had made a conditional promise of a contri- 
bution. 


115. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
Wednesday, 2 May 1877. 


Dear Herr Rodenberg,—I have just received your 
letter and need not tell you how much pleasure it gave 
me. The fact that you like my book is to me a certain 
testimony of its value. But my determination is as 
much fixed asever. The little story which has attracted 
your reviewer’s attention was written at the very be- 
ginning of this year and has not appeared at all in 
Russia. The editor of the ‘‘ République des Lettres ”’, 
a little Paris review, to whom I promised something a 
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long time ago, was contented to have a translation of 
this insignificant little thing. That is all. I am think- 
ing of leaving for Russia in a few days, and hope to see 
you in Berlin, where I shall stop for a short time. We 
shall have many things to talk about, but I do not think 
literature will be the chief theme of our conversation. 
That is falling into the background everywhere, espe- 
cially in Russia. Well, au revoir before long. With 
kindest regards, Yours sincerely, 
Iw. TURGENJEW. 


116. 


50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
12 January 1882. 


Dear Herr Rodenberg,—I have just received your 
postcard and hasten to answer it. I must ask you to be 
sure to send me a proof of my sketch by post. I will 
send it back by return. My publisher at Riga, E. 
Behre (who unfortunately has just died) sent me all the 
proofs of the eleven volumes to Paris; it caused no 
delay and I was able to make many improvements. I 
promised Herr Kayssler to give him some hints, but 
unfortunately I have not done so. I do not doubt his 
knowledge of Russian or his talent as a translator, but 
in this last sketch there are some very difficult passages, 
for instance in the gipsy scene Misha in his cups says 
something which seems quite senseless (literally it is 
‘* Paf! To the forehead! To the ceiling! Oh, you 
scamp, you Paul de Kock!’’) But this senseless stuff 
must be made sense of, something like this : ‘‘ Whoop, 
halloa, over you go, heels over head,”’’ etc. 

As to the title, perhaps ‘‘ The Desperado ’’ will be 
more correct; ‘‘ The Desperate Man ’’ would do quite 
well. 

So please send me the proof. We have plenty of 
time before 1st February and I will not keep it more 
than a day. With kind regards, 

Iwan TURGENJEW. 


117. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
17 January ’82. 


Dear Herr Rodenberg,—I received the proof yesterday 
evening and am sending it to-day with my improve- 
ments to Herr Vatel. The translation is good, but the 
real meaning of many Russian words is incomprehensible 
to Herr Kayssler, and so some strange things have 
occurred ; for instance, ‘‘ greshnik ’’ means ‘‘ sinner ”’ 
and also ‘‘ cocked hat’’ (such as navvies wear in 
Russia). Herr Kayssler has substituted one for the 
other etc. 

I have carefully corrected it all. Please see that all 
my corrections are inserted. It is most important. 
With kind regards, Yours sincerely, 

Iwan TURGENJEW. 


TO BARTHOLD AUERBACH. 


1868. 


118. 


7 Schillerstrasse, Baden-Baden 
1 April 1868. 


Dear Auerbach,—Your letter has given me much 
pleasure—it shows that you have not forgotten me—and 
the kind words contained in it have made me feel not a 
little flattered. I hope the book, which I have just sent 
you, may give you as favourable an impression as the 
earlier ones. 

To come to the main point, it is extremely unfortunate 
that there is no convention as to literary copyright 
between Germany and Russia (as there is, for instance, 
between Russia and France). This I have often observed 
to you in former years. It means that anyone has the 
right to translate and even to mutilate an author, and 
what chance has the author of getting paid any fee? 
If he does, it is merely as a matter of domestic policy and 


not as a right of ownership. The fact that Stassiile- 
vitch has offered you such a high fee in spite of this is 
the best proof of your popularity among us. If his 
means do not permit him to pay for such a compre- 
hensive work as yours on the same scale, I think he 
would be only too glad to have it, if the price was reduced 
a little. Have you asked him about it? I should 
feel it a great pleasure and honour to write an article 
about you, not by way of recommendation, for it is long 
since you needed any recommendation in Russia, but by 
way of preface, and in order to put an obstacle in the 
way of the pirates, since they would not have the right 
to reproduce my article. You can write to Stassiilevitch 
to this effect, and as I shall soon (say in six weeks) 
be going to S. Petersburg, and stopping a few days in 
Berlin on the way, we can talk it all over. Unfortu- 
nately I have not the time to translate your novel myself, 
but I shall be glad to revise the translation. Tell me 
how long you will be staying in Berlin. I shall leave 
here on 1 June at the latest. With hearty good wishes, 
I remain, as ever, Yours sincerely, 
I, TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—Mme. Viardot sends her kindest regards in 
return for yours. We are now working at a third 
operetta. You have probably heard of the two earlier 
ones. 

P.SS.—When is your new book going to appear? I 
could take the MS. with me to Russia, and we could 
then impose on the publisher, whether it be St. or some- 
one else, the condition that the work should appear in 
Germany and Russia at the same moment. 


TO EUGEN ZABEL. 


1882-1883. 


119. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris 

26 May ’82. 
Dear Sir,—Very many thanks for your kind letter. 
The Berlin public’s expression of sympathy was some- 
what unexpected, but that fact makes it still more 
agreeable and affecting. I could wish I had deserved 
it more than I have, but it has given me the greatest 
pleasure. I am much better, though recovery, at any 
rate complete recovery, is still far off. In a few days I 
hope to be well enough to be carried to the country—to 

Bougival. 

I see our friend Pietsch almost every day, of course. 

With kindest regards, Iw. TURGENJEW. 


120. 


50 Rue de Douai, Paris 
6 January '83. 

Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your very kind letter. 
Unfortunately I cannot comply with your wish. Plenty 
of essays on my life and works have appeared in 
different English, French and German newspapers and 
reviews, but I do not possess any of them, except those 
by Pietsch and J. Schmidt, which you probably do not 
want, and I cannot give you any idea where they are 
to be found. I am also unfamiliar with Wengeroff’s 
composition. As to my biography, the principal dates, 
birth etc., are pretty well known, and the remaining 
details have no interest for the public—they consist of 
nothing but purely personal matters, and are quite un- 
necessary for an estimate of my literary activity, which 
is the principal aim of your work. 

With kindest regards, 


P.S.—I have accidentally found among my books a 
number of the ‘‘ British Quarterly Review ’’ for Oct. 1, 
1869, which contains an essay on myself. If you like, 
I will send it you. 

A new edition of my collected works is just being 
published by Glazunoff at S. Petersburg. I shall be 
pleased to send you a copy. The last volume will not 
appear till July. 


IWAN TURGENJEW. 
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that the conference is mostly attended by knaves and 
fools, ‘‘ gombeen shopkeepers ’’ and others. Let me 
illustrate. In the same newspaper from which your para- 
graphist learned that there was a conference at all, he 
should have learned (1) that the conference was presided 
over by the Lord Mayor of Beifast, Alderman Sir Robert 
Anderson J.P., the head of the dry-goods trade of the 
North and probably of all Ireland ; (2) that the first reso- 
lution, which dealt with the extension of technical in- 
struction in connexion with the woollen industry, was 
proposed by Mr. John Horner, a prominent Belfast 
business man, and was supported by Mr. McKnight, a 
large woollen manufacturer, and Mr. Dobbs, an Antrim 
county gentleman interested from the double point of 
view of a flockmaster and a public-spirited Irishman ; 
(3) that the second resolution, which had to do with the 
relations between the leather industry and the boot and 
shoe trade, was moved by Mr. Christopher Dunn, of 
Cork, the largest leather manufacturer and owner of the 
largest tannery in Ireland, and supported by Mr. Long, 
of Limerick, another leather manufacturer, by Mr. 
Williams, of Belfast, head of the largest combined 
leather and boot and shoe manufactory in the North of 
Ireland, by Mr. Harper, of Belfast, another large boot 
and shoe manufacturer, and by Mr. Field M.P., Presi- 
dent of the Cattle Traders’ Association ; (4) that the third 
resolution, which dealt with the improvement of in- 
dustries connected with agriculture, was moved by Mr. 
Fletcher, of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, and seconded by Sir Alexander Shaw, head 
of the great Limerick bacon manufacturing firm and 
President of the Irish Bacon Curers’ Association. And 
so on. I have only mentioned some names and some 
resolutions. There were others present. There were 
leaders of the linen manufacturers, including Mr. 
Thompson, President of their Association; and I can 
assure you that the conference and its discussions were 
quite different from the description in your editorial 
paragraph. 

Many things in Ireland are so constantly misrepre- 
sented in the press, and in so many ways, that workers 
have to renounce the task of refutation, even though the 
misrepresentations mean an added difficulty in the way 
of their work. Those who work most have least time 
for newspaper exploitation. But I do think it a pity to 
see a paper like the SaturDAay Review, from which one 
expects at least the temper of a scholar and a gentleman, 
lending itself consistently (I have dealt with only one 
case out of many) to this style of criticism. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun P. Boranp, 
Vice-President, Irish Industrial Development 
Association. 


[The very causes which increase a country’s im- 
ports and exports may be those which increase its 
poverty. From the national point of view the real 
test of industrial production and progress is the 
number and condition of the people living by indus- 
try, and under this test Irish industry is proved to 
be still steadily dying out, with the continued decay of a 
vast majority uncompensated by the progress of a small 
minority. All this may be seen in detail in Mr. Ernest 
Aston’s admirable article in the ‘‘ Westminster Re- 
view ’’, recently reproduced as a pamphlet.—Ep. S. R. ] 


VEGETARIANISM AND PHYSICAL 
“DEGENERATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


15 Grosvenor Road, Westminster S.W. 
17 August 1909. 

Sir,—Those who perceive signs of physical de- 
generation and decadence in the British race, and seek 
a cause for it, should extend their investigations to 
the region of gastronomy, where they will find food for 
reflection and possibly a solution of the problem. I 
refer to the radical change in the dietary of the indi- 
vidual and the increasing tendency to abandon flesh- 
food in favour of vegetables, fruit and farinaceous 
slops, under a system of dietetics commonly known as 


‘‘ vegetarianism ’’.. The foundations of the British 
Empire were laid and the splendid fabric built up by a 
carnivorous race; and the question now arises, Can 
that fabric be maintained in its integrity by a genera- 
tion given over to the gastronomical views of Mr. 
Eustace Miles and his nucivorous disciples? How 
frequently nowadays do we encounter the individual 
loudly proclaiming the virtues of vegetarianism, glory- 
ing in his abstinence from animal flesh and expatiating 
on ‘‘ food values ’’, ‘‘ proteids ’’ and the hundred-and- 
one gastrological expressions with which the vocabu- 
lary of the vegetarian is so liberally besprinkled. The 
Japanese are pointed to as a fine example of vege- 
tarianism carried to a successful conclusion, and other 
nations are advised to follow suit, irrespective of 
climatic conditions, environment and physical organisa- 
tion, and oblivious of the fact that the Japanese, sensi- 
tive to their diminutive stature and puny appearance, 
recently appointed a Government Commission to in- 
vestigate the physiological cause of this racial defect, 
with the result that the medical experts recommended 
a more liberal dietary, in which meat should have a 
prominent share. The Japanese, I submit with all 
respect, are a mushroom nation, and owe their present 
position more to a fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances in the ‘‘ Welt politik ’’ than to anything else ; 
and the student of ethnology, bearing in mind the slow 
and tortuous evolution of the Roman and British Em- 
pires, will apply the test of time before ascribing to this 
Oriental people the physical qualities necessary for the 
attainment of true national greatness. 

Amongst the virtues claimed for vegetarianism is 
that by therapeutic action it subdues, if not actually 
eliminates, the ‘‘ combative ’’ passions in the human 
breast, resulting from an overheated condition of the 
blood due to animal food; and, further, that children 
nourished on fruit and vegetables exhibit a docility of 
nature and equanimity of temper conspicuously absent 
in those indulged on animal flesh. Perhaps so; but is 
it desirable that the virility of the British race should 
be emasculated by a system of dietetics which avowedly 
eliminates the physical traits, associated though they 
be with primordial man, that went to form an empire 
such as ours, owing its creation and grandeur to love 
of conquest, pugnacity and sheer physical prowess, 
qualities—or defects, as the peace-at-any-price party 
(mostly vegetarians) would have it—which may at no 
distant date be again called into play in defence of our 
existence as a nation? The food-reformers should 
recollect that during the momentous period in our his- 
tory covered by the Napoleonic menace to England the 
destinies of the country were controlled by a brilliant 
and lofty-minded young statesman whose dietary 
régime is known to have included beef-steaks, three 
bottles of port wine daily and liberal potations of 
brandy! The parrot-cry of the flesh-abstainer is 
‘* Conform to Nature ’’. So be it: which Nature—the 
fructivorous ape, the carnivorous lion or omnivorous 
man? In his anxtety to ‘‘ conform to Nature ’’ your 
vegetarian sees nothing derogatory in placing his 
gastric economy on a level with that of the undiscern- 
ing ape who, owing to the limitations of his nature, 
is constrained to seek sustenance from the kindly fruits 
of the earth within reach of his paw. It would be 
interesting to know whether the ascent of man in the 
mental scale synchronised with his adoption of a meat 
diet. Here is a hot-weather breakfast menu (by a 
London physician) culled from a daily paper of last 
week : ‘‘ A couple of apples, toast, watercress, tea or 
coffee ’’. This is not the fare of some modern holy 
eremite or sickly old valetudinarian, but, if you please, 
of a full-blooded Briton revelling in the joy of life, 
under the unwonted but normal temperature of eighty- 
three degrees in the shade ! 

The vegetarians further declare that their régime is 
conducive to longevity, and urge statistics in support 
of their claim. Let us grant it. I have before me a 
magazine article written by an authority on vital 
statistics, wherein is set forth the rule of life observed 
by certain aged public men verging on centenarians. 
In nearly every instance the subject is a vegetarian, a 
non-smoker, and a teetotaler; his food and drink are 
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weighed with mathematical nicety, his hours regulated 
with Greenwich-time exactitude, his repose, exercise 
and relaxations mapped out with monastic severity. 
These venerable patriarchs are, of their own showing, 
obsessed by one stern tyrannic thought—to live! In 
the words of Hamlet, ‘‘ There’s the respect that makes 
calamity of so long life ’’—but the pitifulness of it all ! 
To live at all costs. 

In the course of my official duties I have had occa- 
sion to assist at the medical examination of about a 
thousand recruits for a well-known colonial military 
corps. The young men were drawn from the best pro- 
curable specimens of British manhood; but of those 
rejected fully two-thirds had carious teeth, caused, in 
the opinion of the examining medical officer, by lack of 
proper food—that is to say, the food of the kind re- 
quiring hard mastication, and therefore involving full 
use of the teeth. Dentists, Army and Navy recruiting 
officers, school inspectors all tell the same tale. 

The catacombs of Hythe Church, in Kent, contain 
many thousands of skulls of ancient Britons or Saxons, 
in nearly every one of which the teeth are sound, albeit 
bearing evidence of hard wear and tear on bones and 
animal flesh. Therefore, since the state of the teeth is 
an index to the state of the general osseous structure 
of the body, we may safely deduce that our carnivorous 
forefathers were of stronger mould and _ hardier 
physique than the present generation, who are being 
urged to ‘‘ conform to Nature ’’ on a mess of herbage. 

In tendering my apologies for trespassing at such 
great length on your valuable space I fear that my 
strictures border on the intemperate, but it is difficult 
to dilate with restraint on the ethics of the vegetarian 
creed which, in the opinion of the present writer, 
literally attacks the very vitals of the nation. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HERMANN ERSKINE. 


BETTER DEAD. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 


; Chelsea S.W. 31 August 1909. 

Sir,—It is somewhat surprising to see the SATURDAY 
Review advocating such drastic treatment towards 
those unfortunate members of the community, the human 
derelicts who abound in the parks and open spaces 
of the metropolis. Are we so sure they have come 
by their present horrible condition through moral 
delinquencies that we can with justice mete out punish- 
ment or advocate their extinction? It is possible that 
unemployment may in some cases be the cause of their 
condition, and probable that the apathy of society may 
be responsible for the want of employment. I know 
personally the case of a young naval reservist with a 
wife and child to support who recently went on tramp 
to secure employment, being unable to obtain it in 
London. Having an innate horror of the casual ward, 
and being penniless, he preferred’ to sleep by the 
roadside, which does not conduce to cleanliness. 
Unfortunately the country had no more need of his 
services than London, and on his return I suggested 
calling on our large hotels and restaurants, as he was 
formerly employed in indoor service. The nationality 
of the managers, however, precluded the possibility of 
his employment in this direction, for, incongruous as 
it may seem, to be of British nationality, either in 
London or the provinces, is actually a bar to employ- 
ment in this line of business. The community can 
compel this man to defend its hearths and homes 
and rewards him by assisting foreigners to deprive him 
of his own. The gulf between the employable and the 
unemployable is easily bridged over, and it is quite 
possible that this defender of British interests will 
eventually become one of the vanquished in the parks. 
I do not know what constitutes the privileges of 
British citizenship, but should imagine that the right 
to live was one of them, and until the means to do so 
decently are granted to the genuine unemployed, society 
should suspend judgment upon these outcasts. 

fam, Sir, your obedient servant. _ 
H. G. Hits. 


REVIEWS. 
BERNARD SHAW: BY HIS APE. 


“George Bernard Shaw.” By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
London: Lane. 1909. 5s. 


I F Mr. Chesterton were a dull man he would probably 

have sub-titled his book on Mr. Shaw ‘‘ An Appre- 
ciation’’. To sub-title it ‘‘ A Lark’’ or ‘‘ An Exer- 
cise in Chaffing ’’ must have been tempting, as this is 
what the book is. But Mr. Chesterton is something 
more than a joker, and Mr. Shaw cannot be quite 
completely disposed of on the method of ‘‘ Wisdom 
While You Wait ’’. When you do not take a man’s ideas 
altogether seriously, and at the same time you are 
kindly disposed to him personally, you chaff him. If you 
are smart, as Mr. Chesterton is, a bystander will be 
amused for a time ; but there is a limit to the amusement 
of listening to one person chaffing another, however 
cleverly the banter is done. Besides, chaff is always 
intended to bring out the chaffer’s cleverness, and this is 
evidently Mr. Chesterton’s primary purpose, the revela- 
tion of Mr. Shaw being only secondary. It would be 
absurd to take the book seriously as being anything but 
this. Mr. Chesterton starts with remarking on the 
absurdity of writing a book about Mr. Bernard Shaw 
at all, and the indefensible foolishness of attempting to 
explain a man whose whole object through life has been 
to explain himself. If the reader reminds him, he says, 
that this is a book about Shaw, ‘‘ I can only assure him 
that I will reasonably and at proper intervals remember 
the fact’’. Mr. Shaw might treat Mr. Chesterton in 
the same offhand casual way if they were talking to- 
gether, or if Mr. Shaw took it into his head to write a 
book out of anything that it might occur to him to say 
about Mr. Chesterton. There would evidently be no real 
literary interest in either production. One could say 
at most that it was good-tempered, and perhaps prefer 
the new style of chaffing match to the vulgar insults and 
scurrility of the old. But these intimacies and per- 
sonalities paraded in public are not good form at the 
best. In Mr. Chesterton’s book there is a considerable 
amount of the fun-at-a-fair sort of amusement, Cheap 
Jack patter, mountebank contortions, and the strong 
fellow showing his muscles. The muscles are some- 
times very weak, and at others contorted painfully with- 
out doing much work ; and one is as unenlivened by the 
unnecessary stupidity of a statement such as that Mr. 
Shaw was born as other men are as irritated by 
sentences which are merely verbal puzzles, but which 
some of Mr. Chesterton’s admirers may take for 
brilliant paradoxes, or epigrams, or wisdom, or 
whatever they may choose to call sentences that are 
only unnaturally twisted. 

We do not profess to understand Mr. Chesterton’s 
remarks about Mr. Shaw as a paradoxist. Mr. Chester- 
ton for some reason refuses to admit that Mr. Shaw has 
any right to his reputation as a paradoxist. .Most likely 
he denies it because to admit it would have prevented 
some pages of Mr. Chesterton’s own efforts in that vein 
going info his book. Mr. Shaw, however, it is admitted, 
has made or perpetrated just one paradox. On this 
unique occasion Mr. Shaw said ‘‘I am a typical Irish- 
man; my family came from Yorkshire ’’. It takes a lot 
of explaining according to Mr. Chesterton. In the first 
place it is an Irish bull which is a paradox people are 
too stupid to understand. And an Irish bull is like a 
dogma, not dark and mysterious, but like a flash of 
lightning. If Mr. Shaw had deigned to analyse his par- 
ticular flash of lightning it would have come out in this 
way : ‘‘ That I am an Irishman is a fact of psychology 
which I can trace in many of the things that come out 
of me—my fastidiousness, my frigid fierceness, and my 
distrust of mere pleasure. But the thing must be tested 
by what comes from me; do not try on me the dodge of 
asking where I came from, how many batches of three 
hundred and sixty-five days my family was in Ireland. 
Do not play any games on me about whether I am a 
Kelt, a word that is dim to the anthropologist and 
utterly unmeaning to anybody else. Do not start any 
drivelling discussions about whether the word ‘ Shaw ” 
is German or Scandinavian or Iberian or Basque. You 
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know you are human: I know I am Irish. I know I 
belong to a certain type and temper of society; and I 
know that all sorts of people of all sorts of blood live 
in that society and are therefore Irish. You can take 
your books of anthropology to hell or to Oxford.’’ And 
so Mr. Chesterton goes on kindly and cleverly ex- 
plaining to us about paradoxes, and Irish bulls, and 
dogmas ; and lots of other things such as Puritanism 
and purity, and prunes and prisms, but not politics, as 
the topics are suggested to him either by the fact of Mr. 
Shaw having been born or his having written and done 
certain other well-known things. But as to this one 
specimen of Mr. Shaw’s paradoxy, is it not more likely 
that Mr. Shaw was thinking of Swift, whose family was 
of Yorkshire, than of all that medley Mr. Chesterton 
makes out to be running in his head? Whether this is 
so or net, the saying is typical, Mr. Chesterton remarks, 
of Mr. Shaw’s way of thinking and speaking. Why, 
then, is Mr. Shaw not admitted amongst the paradoxists ? 
This is Mr. Chesterton’s secret, and we believe no one 
who has read his disquisition on the art of which he him- 
self is so persistent a practitioner has discovered it. 
This seems to have puzzled readers more than any other 
criticism of Mr. Chesterton; from which we may con- 
clude that most of the other criticisms of Mr. Shaw’s 
character and writings embody the opinions generally 
held now as to both. But it is only fair to add that Mr. 
Chesterton alone of all possible writers of a Shaw book, 
biography or whatever we are to call it, could have set 
them out so cleverly, humorously, frankly, and yet so 
inoffensively. We wonder, however, why Mr. Chester. 
ton, who tells us so much of Mr. Shaw’s Irish ancestry 
and his Puritanism and purity, and asceticism and fas- 
tidiousness, in order to explain his writings, does not tell 
how Mr. Shaw became a critic of such technical subjects 
as art and music. Perhaps Mr. Chesterton does not 
know. He confesses that on his musical side Mr. Shaw 
baffles him. Otherwise he might say, with the French 
magazine, ‘‘ Je sais tout’. It would be embarrassing for 
Mr. Shaw to meet Mr. Chesterton if it were not for this 
mystery of music. Nobody likes anybody to know 
everything about him. 


THE CLASSICAL PINT. 


“Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet.” Complementary 
Volume. By John Masson. London: Murray. 
1909. 6s. net. 

R. MASSON has written this book as a sequel to 

chis study of Lucretius published in 1907. Here 

he is more in his right ; in the other book the meenister 
latent in every Scotsman pierced through, and the con- 
ception of Lucretius as an artist and a poet was 
wooden. An account of the coincidences between the 
ancient and the modern atomic theory is within Mr. 

Masson’s powers, and of use as far as it goes. The 

polemic indeed with which he treats the question what 

formula of to-day was intended and anticipated by 

Lucretius, and what not, is idle. Lucretius anticipated 

nothing. The greatness of his system, and of the won- 

derful Greeks who originated it, consists in this, that 
without microscopes they conceived the existence of sub- 
stance falling below the perception of the eye; and ex- 
plained the specific properties of the visible universe by 
presuming a substance devoid of specific qualities and 
all qualities except motion and resistance. This is 
their service towards the growth of the human mind; 
beyond this it is useless to find titles for them. Mr. 
Masson’s book is in a small way typical of the frequent 
actual attempt to extract more from the classics than 
they hold. The study of the past is, it is true, only 
useful as far as it yields sensations and ideas profitable 
to our culture ; and it is equally true that the ideas and 
feelings which satisfied one generation have no bite on 
the next. Still it is stultifying the whole study of the 
past—at whatever period, for the past is past, as 

Lucretius would have said, if it is fifty or a thousand 

years gone—to pour water on the crushed grapes and 

offer the vinetto as good wine. This is what is being 
done now. Young people who take an interest in 

Greek are- disciples of one of two distinguished 


preachers. The one, an airy and sinuous intellect, has 
played with antiquity from Homer to Statius, and made 
the authors between these two points say the contrary 
of what they meant. He has not done so much harm, 
for even the man in the street feels that it is spinning 
plates and forced cards that dazzle his eyes and paralyse 
his judgment. The other master is more subtle, and 
works not on our intellect but our senses. He catches 
us by what we think is good, and kind, and even 
tender, passionate, and craintif. He shivers himself, 
and we thrill and think the ancients were dolls who 
moved on the like wires. Neither of them is right; 
those who know admit it. The ancient world was in 
no particular as Mr. Verrall and Mr. Murray render it. 
Yet the experts say that the continued study of Greek 
in England is due to these two teachers. Must we then 
feed youth on wind? and does the vitality of a subject 
depend on its misrepresentation ? 

The study of the past is not like that of the present, 
that is of the material universe, nor that of the future, 
its destiny. It is in itself unessential, and only of 
value when we can assimilate it. We can never revive 
it, never see the great Achilles that we know. Some 
treatment it is certain must be given it before it takes 
a meaning. A third leading light in philology has said 
that unless we give the shades our blood to drink, as 
Ulysses gave his to Tiresias, they will not speak. 
Ulysses gave Tiresias sheep’s blood, not his own 
piratical juice; but the metaphor is striking and em- 
bodies the truth that we find in literature what we bring 
to it. Transfusion of blood, however, is a process with 
its own dangers. Who does not remember the pale 
patient who was given a pint of kid’s blood and butted 
the doctor? The current picture of the ancients is as 
violent. Mr. Verrall’s Greeks are casuists, unwearied 
griphologists, who spent lifetimes in throwing dust in 
the eyes, drawing herrings across the paths, of men 
present and tocome. The Hellene of Mr. Murray com- 
bines the devil-worshipper with the Nazarene, the 
erotic humanitarian with the steady promoter of the 
Glory of God. Such spectres our blood calls up from 
Endor. 

The past is past. The men who lived then were not 
as we, and have no relation, except as being men, to 
us. We cannot realise them. They are both more 
like us and farther from us than we suppose. If we 
saw them as they were, what should we think of them? 
Distance and ignorance is the lot to which we must re- 
sign ourselves. All we can do is to ascertain the con- 
ditions of their period and to contemplate them therein. 
On this side lies what is still to be done in the field of 
the classical past. Excavations in Thessaly are, as we 
write, laying bare the basis of early Greek history, 
and dispelling the mist of scientific reconstruction ; an 
organic explanation of the theory of ideas has for the 
first time been drawn by Professor Stewart from the 
physiology of ecstatic contemplation. The site of 
Sparta, dug down to the sand of the Eurotas, shows 
a pure Dorian polity from the beginning, and the art 
products of the bottom layer are no small argument for 
the self-denying ordinance which Lycurgus imposed 
upon his people. The Hittites are rising from their 
mounds to prove Mr. Sayce’s daring guesses of the 
seventies. A power of central Asia Minor, they 
stretched down to Smyrna and Lemnos, and their ebb 
had a direct effect in permitting the Trojan War and the 
colonisation of Ionia. Some years ago it is true, but 
the rich drops of truth flow slowly, Signor Chiapelli 
gave a psychological account of Socrates, that electric 
man who, like a schoolman, was weaned from science 
by the call of Apollo and spent thirty years of mission 
work among Athenian gentlemen. Aristophanes made 
no mistake when he swung him in a basket and made 
him survey the sun. His familiar, the forbidding 
voice, shows he belongs to the Pauls and Catherines, 
who see and hear what other men miss. On_ these 
lines, namely the discovery of new monuments and the 
adducing of the permanent, that is the physical, ele- 
ments of humanity, we may still dissipate learned error, 
give a meaning to convention, and interpret our old 
texts. When these resources stop, the dead must be 
buried. 
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ROMAN COUNT AND ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


“Lord Arundell of Wardour.” London: Longmans. 
1909. 8s. 6d. net. 


“PRESSE papers were well worth collecting, for the 
late Lord Arundell of Wardour was something 
more than a country squire in politics or a very estim- 
able, devout and conscientious man. He could keep 
his end up in a discussion of first principles, hold his 
own against Lowe in defence of abstract ideas, and 
import even into Primrose League chairmanship a cer- 
tain literary and philosophic flavour. If a twelfth 
Baron, besides being a kind and considerate landlord, a 
true gentleman, a hard rider and a wholesome influence 
in the county, is also ‘‘ a pamphleteer on guano and 
on grain’’, he has done as much, perhaps, as can be 
expected for his order. But Lord Arundell was some- 
thing of a student and a thinker as well, and had a 
gift of pointed and easy expression, at any rate with 
the pen. Of Bright and Lowe, for example, he says 
happily that ‘‘ although these rival luminaries are 
occasionally in conjunction, still it is well known that 
they belong to totally different constellations ’’; or he 
speaks of titles as the Corinthian capital of the social 
structure. ‘‘ Depend upon it, that those who wish to 
see the capital destroyed do not see with pleasure the 
column itself erect.’’ 

The discussions in this volume of ‘‘ social inequality 
and natural right ’’ are not just crambe repetita, but 
contain a number of serviceable quotations from 
French, English and American thinkers, and some 
good reflections of the writer’s own. The incom- 
patibility of equality with liberty is pointed out, and 
also the circumstance that, while subordination is a 
fundamental law of the universe, the lines of social 
inequality are for ever interlacing and intersecting. 
A human being who is subordinate in one capacity has 
usually an acknowledged superiority in some other 
sphere. ‘‘In the ocean of life every wave, if it has 
sufficient persistency and retains its individuality, either 
through its own impetus or the momentum it receives 
from others, is pretty sure some time or other to come 
uppermost. Though whether it is worth while to have 
leaped above the rest unless at the same time we 
catch the sunshine of heaven, will be matter for our 
caneitecstion after we have sunk back again into the 
abyss.”’ 

In home politics Lord Arundell broke away from 
the precarious dependence upon Liberalism traditional 
since Emancipation days with his co-religionists, 
partly because the old Liberal antagonism to historic 
Christianity was particularly in evidence in the foreign 
policy of the ’sixties, partly because he had himself 
all the instincts of a thoughtful Conservative. Disraeli 
wrote to thank him for expostulating with editors of 
party Conservative prints upon the silly and un- 
principled adoption of the Orange and Whig platform. 
“If you place the Constitution of England upon the 
Revolution of 1688, as upon its foundation, you place it 
upon a revolutionary basis, and throw away every 
shred of Conservative principle.’’ On the other hand 
he urged upon the ‘‘ Tablet’’ that ‘‘ there exists 
between the Catholic and Conservative an ensemble de 
doctrines admises, as Lord Derby has proclaimed ’’, 
and that ‘‘the Tories, without having received any 
substantial support from the Catholic body, and ham- 
pered by the parasitical incubus of the Orange faction ”’, 
had tried to deal equitably with Ireland. A Conserva- 
tive Government may need to have Conservative 
principles forced on it, but this is working down 
stream instead of up. In the House of Lords Lord 
Arundell, though no orator, was regarded as an in- 
variably candid, temperate and courageous champion 
of thought-out principles, and a formidable pricker of 
popular bladders. His knowledge of Italian politics 
was considerable, and the almost universal Garibaldi- 
worship was set by him in its true light. The 
spectacle of Evangelicals enthusiastically féting a man 
who had at Naples persecuted everything connected 
with Christianity, or of fashionable English society 
going mad over a revolutionary red-shirt, was truly 


an amazing one. Lord Arundell defended the temporal 
power, and showed how much Italy and Rome owed to 
the Popes. On the other hand, he was not an ultra- 
montane, and argued in the ‘‘ Tablet ’’’ against the 
“* directa potestas ’’ of the See of Peter over kings and 
civil governments. Of course it was easy to show that 
Popes have often acknowledged the divine right of 
kings and rulers. But perhaps it was amateurish to 
forget how often, and how magnificently, they have 
denied it. 


THE LAST YEARS OF GAMBETTA. 


“Contemporary France.’ By Gabriel Hanotaux. Vol. 
IV. 1877-1882. Translated by E. Sparvel-Bayly. 
London: Constable. 1909. 15s. net. 


}* this volume M. Hanotaux brings to a close his 

survey of French history since the War. With 
the death of Gambetta he rings down the curtain. For 
want of a better title, the period that then came to an 
end may be called the heroic age of the Third Republic. 
As the writer truly says, it was followed by an epoch 
of ‘‘ party quarrels too trivial for much record’’. In 
the politics of later years he may feel himself too closely 
interested to write of them judicially, but his account 
would be the more interesting therefor. With the 
period under review he deals in an impartial and states- 
manlike fashion. Many pages of this volume are de- 
voted to the contemporary European situation, and we 
find in them more than one criticism which recalls the 
masterly historian of Richelieu. In fact, this fourth 
volume is much the best of the work, and is more worthy 
of the author’s reputation than those which preceded it. 

The men who established the Republic during these 
five years may not have been giants, but they were 
vastly superior to their successors. Gambetta was un- 
questionably a great man who had in him the touch 
of genius. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
development of Gambetta the orator into the clear- 
sighted and far-seeing statesman. The history of 
these five years falls into two parts. Up to the resigna- 
tion of Marshal MacMahon in 1879 Gambetta was 
fighting on behalf of his party to defend the Republic 
against the attacks of the Monarchical parties and 
the Church. When the policy of the newly elected 
Leo XIII. came into play a détente with the Church 
followed, but Gambetta at the same time began to find 
his parliamentary position impaired by the jealousies 
of lesser men, headed by the new President, Jules 
Grévy. The contest thus lay between a self-contained 
lawyer, endowed with the cunning and avarice charac- 
teristic of the small French bourgeois, and the 
fiery and impulsive southerner, who had developed 
in these later years into a sagacious statesman. 
M. Hanotaux says, truly enough, that the election of 
Grévy was a mistake, for he had no sympathy with the 
best impulses of the French people. His one idea was 
to conduct the Presidential office like a business and 
to make as much out of it as he could. Under him 
financial scandals among politicians grew and flourished, 
and his régime undoubtedly gave to the politics of the 
Third Republic the mean and sordid impress which, far 
from disappearing, has been deepened by time and now 
made ineffaceable. 

The triumph of Gambetta might have meant the 
establishment of a dictatorship, perhaps not in theory, 
but in effect. But even in France it was not possible to 
keep out of office for ever the man who had really been 
the victor in the struggle with the Conservatives. Had 
he been able to induce the strongest members of his party 
—the Ferrys, the De Freycinets, the Waddingtons—to 
serve under him we might have seen the inauguration 
in France of something like a stable system of Cabinet 
Government with the best men of the party in office to- 
gether for some years. This would have led to a very 
different development of the national polity from that 
which France has had to endure, and many of the worst 
scandals in her public life might have been avoided. 
The petty jealousy of M. Grévy and other politicians 
of his kidney prevented the only man of real greatness 
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and creative capacity which France possessed from 
organising the forces of the newly established régime, 
which he had done so much to create, into an harmonious 
system. Gambetta also was in touch with the states- 
men of Europe, and had wise and consistent views as 
to the foreign policy of his country. Whether, after the 
collapse of his Ministry, he would ever have re-estab- 
lished himself at the head of affairs had he lived and 
retained his health may be doubted. The jealousy of 
lesser men is very effective under such a régime as that 
in force in France. It prevented him from securing as 
colleagues any of the other leaders of the Republican 
party. This gave his Ministry the appearance of an 
ill-disguised dictatorship, which was exactly the object 
aimed at by the sly jealousy of President Grévy. Had 
the Scrutin de Liste been voted by the Chamber, Gam- 
betta would have triumphed. The retention of voting 
by small constituencies has made permanent the system 
of government by corruption and petty interests which 
has prevailed until to-day. Its disappearance would 
partially at least sweep away this corrupt system, but 
the Parliamentary Republic might disappear with it. 

Had Gambetta retained power France would have 
gone hand in hand in Egypt with England. It is not 
very profitable to speculate on what that might have in- 
volved, but in any case the aspect of the Eastern 
Question would have been changed. The chapters in 
which M. Hanotaux treats of the circumstances pre- 
ceding and attending the Berlin Treaty were published 
in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ’’, and widely com- 
mented upon while the controversy over the policy of 
Austria in the Near East was acute. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to repeat here what has already been said 
on the matter in the Saturpay Review. Nothing, 
however, can be clearer than that the occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was deliberately arranged 
between Russia and Austria before the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War, and that it was the price paid by 
Russia for having a free hand. It is also perfectly 
evident that Bismarck’s policy was to push Austria on 
to the East, and that the British plenipotentiaries de- 
liberately thrust themselves forward to be the mouth- 
pieces of that policy at the Congress. With all these 
facts well known to every student of foreign affairs 
the violently hostile attitude of our Foreign Office to 
Austria during the late dispute is the more astonishing. 
Not less astonishing is our apparent incitement of 
Russia to strong measures, knowing, as our statesmen 
must have, the strict limitations imposed on Russian 
action by previous engagements. 

M. Hanotaux admits that France effaced herself at 
Berlin more than she need have done, but at least she 
secured some of the spoil. We have in this volume an 
account of the preliminaries to the occupation of Tunis. 
Perhaps at some later period the author may give us the 
history of the establishment of the Protectorate. This has 
proved the most successful of French colonial experi- 
ments, and he himself was the author of it. The incom- 
petence of the Monarchical parties is made abundantly 
clear in M. Hanotaux’ account of the last months of 
the MacMahon régime. At that time they had no lack 
of able men, but they quite failed to take advantage of 
Republican jealousies or to carry with them the sym- 
pathies of the people. Perhaps the true explanation is 
to be found in the lack of fibre in the class which might 
have carried out a change by concentrated effort. This 
was bitterly expressed by the Duc de Broglie when 
watching a well-dressed crowd in the Champs Elysées : 
‘* These people are better suited for a coup d’état than 
for the serious effort we mean to demand of them.”’ 


A MODERN NONCONFORMIST ON EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. 

“The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire.” 
By T. R.Glover. London: Methuen. 1909. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

I? was to be expected that in a volume like the 
present, which is an elaboration of certain lectures 

delivered at Mansfield College, the view of the first 

ages of Christianity should be adjusted to the focus 


of the dissidence of dissent. A lecturer at Mansfield 
would of course say that in his opinion the founder 
of Christianity was not responsible either for the name 
or for the idea of the Church, and add to this arrogant 
opinion ‘‘ minds of the class to which his belongs have 
as a rule little or no interest in arrangements, and 
nothing can be more alien to the tone and spirit of 
his thinking than the ecclesiastical idea as represented 
by Cyprian or Ignatius ’’. Yet everyone who has studied 
the records of primitive Christianity, anyone who 
has read the New Testament, is aware how good a case 
can be made out for the opposite point of view. In 
short, this volume is, so far as it touches on 
theological problems, an essentially partisan work. Re- 
garded as a denominational treatise it is worthy 
of careful attention, if only for the light that it 
throws on the theological tendencies of modern Non- 
conformity. The interesting chapter on Tertullian 
which closes the book illustrates the strength of the 
old Puritanical feeling. To our author Tertullian 
embodies the noblest aspirations of the Church of the 
second century, and the adhesion of such a character 
to the Faith is, we are told, the measure of the power 
of the Gospel to transform the classic world. We 
appreciate much of what is here said of that stern 
Montanist, whom we freely admit to have been the 
““noblest Puritan of them all’’. Our author shows 
how disingenuously Gibbon garbled the awful picture 
which his hero drew of the Dies Ire, and asks with 
justice whether even the most lurid lines in this 
awesome presentation are not a reasonable comment on 
the brutal persecution in which S. Perpetua perished. 
Naturally also the Apology is held up to our admira- 
tion. The fact remains that it is a work which some 
good Christians will always admire and other good 
Christians will always detest. 

But if the old Puritan note is conspicuous in some 
portions of the book, other chapters, such as those 
entitled ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth”? and ‘‘ The Followers 
of Jesus ’’, illustrate the growing cleavage between 
Nonconformity and traditional Christianity. We wish 
that those Churchmen who believe that there exists a 
wide residuum of dogmatic theology common to Angli- 
cans and Dissenters, and seek to construct a system of 
religious education on this imaginary basis, would study 
these chapters. The Mansfield lecturer, they would 
note, encourages a view of the founder of Christianity 
absolutely opposed to the doctrine of Nicza, though 
not far from that propounded in the City Temple. The 
Nonconformist minister of the future is apparently 
expected to teach that Christ was the eldest of the fivé 
sons of Joseph the Carpenter, and that ‘‘ there is a 
growing consensus of opinion among independent 
scholars that Jesus instituted no sacraments ”’. 

Controversial matters apart, the book is inter- 
esting. Its author is a good classical scholar, and the 
chapters that discuss Lucretius, Vergil, and Plu- 
tarch make fascinating reading. And whatever we 
may think of his theological view, he has clearly ex- 
plained the attitude of the Roman world of Marcus 
Aurélius and Celsus and Lucian to the new religion. 
What is most pleasing about these pages is the refresh- 
ing independence of judgment. On Marcus Aurelius, 
who was to Renan the hero of a dying world, and 
to F. W. H. Myers the ‘‘ saint and exemplar of 
agnosticism ’’, he passes a severe but just criticism. 
‘* He worked, he ruled, he endowed, he fought—he was 
pure, he was conscientious, he was unselfish—but he 
did not believe and he was ineffectual.’’ Mr. Glover 
realises clearly that Christianity created a new civilisa- 
tion, and he shows also that it was not the conversion 
of the Empire that destroyed the ancient civilisation. 


NOVELS. 


“ The Lady of the Shroud.” By Bram Stoker. London: 
Heinemann. 1909. 6s. 

Vampires do not quite harmonise with the atmosphere 
of Ruritania, and in writing a political romance of the 
Balkans with a suggestion of the supernatural Mr. 
Stoker will probably disappoint the two sets of readers 
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whom he hopes to amalgamate. The story is told in a 
series of letters and diaries, and is none the better for 
that. Rupert Sent Leger, whom we leave installed on 
the throne of the Land of the Blue Mountains, is a 
gallant enough hero, and it was very creditable on his 
part to love a young lady who appeared mysteriously in 
a shroud (sometimes dripping with sea-water) at odd 
moments, even though he was not quite sure that she 
was a normal human being. . But the reasons for her 
odd proceedings are not quite convincing, and one can- 
not help comparing her with Iolanthe, sentenced to live 
at the bottom of a pond although her chest was delicate. 
Once more Mr. Stoker introduces a kind of Scots dialect 
only to be heard on the London stage. 
“The Socialist.” By Guy Thorne. 
Lock. 1909. 6s. 

Does Mr. Bernard Shaw go about like Socrates 
diapOeipwv rovs veavias? Mr. Thorne gives us an under- 
graduate duke, kidnapped in a London slum, and rescued 
by a brilliant dramatist of Socialist views. Of course 
the duke turns Socialist, and marries a gifted actress 
who takes leading parts in Socialist plays, and has a very 
uncomfortable life. But then he escaped marriage with 
the beautiful and very patrician daughter of a pompous 
peer-bishop, and as the duke was a young cub (though 
.Mr. Thorne does not know this) the lady was well out 
of it. The story is heavily splashed with highly altru- 
istic idealism, and is rather amusing in ways that the 
author does not intend. 


“‘Mr. Burnside’s Responsibility. By Thomas Cobb. 
London: Mills and Boon. 1909. 6s. 

When a flighty married woman throws herself at the 
head of a blameless member of Parliament, and her 
jealous husband accidentally overdoses himself with a 
powerful narcotic the night after a ‘* scene ’’ between the 
trio at the legislator’s lodgings—the whole story becom- 
ing public property at the inquest—ought the blameless 
gentleman to marry the lady for the sake of her reputa- 
tion and his own? Such is the rather artificial problem 
propounded by Mr. Cobb in this story, in which he deals 
with his usual skill with the manners and prejudices of a 
rather artificial stratum of society. 


“‘The Silver Spoon.” By G. H. Stevenson. 
Blackwood. 1909. 6s. 

An imprudent marriage with a caddish medical 
student, the genteel poverty that followed, an elopement 
prevented by a carriage accident, and a reconciliation 
after the much-hoped-for death of a rich uncle—such are 
the materials of this tale, which is written with a 
singular lack of distinction. The landlady’s cat as a 
subject for humorous reference might well be allowed 
to sleep, and the jests about seasickness and the hour 
at which honeymoon couples retire for the night are, to 
put it mildly, puerile. 


“The Member for Easterby.” 
London: Long. 1909. 6s. 


This story is tainted throughout with vulgarity. Mr. 
Blyth’s realism is offensive, the disgusting details in his 
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description of Augustus Bloomfield are quite intolerable, ' 


and beyond what is permissible in portraiture. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“*@uiseppe Baretti and his Friends.” By Lacy Collison Morley. 
London: Murray. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Morley has produced an interesting book, and what 
is better it is the result of real knowledge of the subject of 
which he treats. We confess that we feared it might be only 
another example of the unscrupulous book-making, only too 
common in these days, which is usually not founded on any 
serious study, but is the result of the most superficial know- 
ledge picked up by skimming books already in print on the 
same subject. As Mr. Marion Crawford pointed out in the 
introductory chapter written by him, Mr. Morley is deeply 
versed in Italian literature and knows the Italian character. 
He is therefore well qualified to explain Baretti to English 
people. Those already well versed in Johnsonian literature 
willbe glad to have a full account of Baretti’s career in 
Italy.. His adventures in search of a pension and the story 


of his persecution by various Italian Governments make 
clear to the uninitiated the obstacles to a literary career in 
eighteenth-century Italy. Mr. Morley makes a sufficiently 
attractive picture of his hero to explain why he became not 
only intimate with but respected by Johnson, Burke, Lord 
Charlemont, and the rest of that brilliant circle. He had 
clearly not only great social gifts, but was also a perfectly 
honest and independent nature, qualities the more remark- 
able in a man who always lived practically as a dependant. 
He showed his worst side in his quarrels with Mrs. Thrale, 
and from them he has been too often judged. Mr. Morley’s 
useful and impartial monograph gives the proper perspec- 
tive. 


“Charles Le Brun.” Par Pierre Marcel. 
Paris: Librairie Plon. 1909. 

Charles Le Brun, the hero and protagonist of the bombastic 
art of Louis XIV., and Sir Joshua Reynolds may at least be 
compared in one respect. In 1648 Le Brun, by a long and 
brilliant series of intrigues and the exercise of immense 
social and political tact, succeeded in effecting the founda- 
tion of the French Academy. About 120 years later Rey- 
nolds, though perhaps personally holding aloof from the 
plots and cabals of the movement, was also upon the winning 
side in the favour of our ‘‘ Grand Monarque ’’, and as King 
George’s first President took his place at the head of a 
movement whose influence became almost as powerful and 
in the end quite as self-destructive as the French one. 
M. Marcel writes with spirit and humour of the rise and 
ultimate fall of his hero. It would be absurd to expect any- 
thing but appreciation from a French writer on the founder 
of French academic art. For us the gigantic pomposities of 
Versailles and the Louvre are a source of boredom, almost of 
disgust, hysterical in conception and heavy in colour. But 
for all his faults as a draughtsman and executant, Le Brun, 
like David and Greuze after him, produced at times a por- 
trait or group of real charm and something approaching 
sincerity. The illustrations are adequate and fairly repre- 
sentative, but they would have been more interesting if they 
had included some of the artist’s numerous drawings. The 
pastel study of the head of his Royal patron is one of the 
finest things of its kind. 


Romance of the Nursery.” 
Murray. 1909. 6s. 

Mrs. Harker has issued a revised and enlarged edition of 
her pleasant story of child-life entitled ‘‘ A Romance of the 
Nursery ’’, and the fact seems to indicate that many readers 
have learned to value her delightfully natural narrative, 
and have come to appreciate the whimsical little Paul, the 
slightly priggish Fiommetta, and the other children and 
grown-ups with whom the slight story has to do. The book 
is supposed to be written by one of the Staniland children, 
Fiammetta being a little visitor and centre of romantic 
interest because of her abduction and her recapture owing 
to a dream. The story, as has been said, is slight; it is in 
the author’s light descriptive manner, in the succession of 
simple episodes in which the children are presented, in the 
lack of any straining after effect, that the charm of the 
whole lies. And charming it will be found, both by juvenile 
readers and by all of their elders who can find pleasure in 
a sweet and wholesome presentation of life. 


‘*The Dictionary of National Biography.’’ Vol. XVIII. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1909. 15s. 

This volume of the D. N. B. reissue, which takes us from 
William Shearman or Sherman to Sir Frederick Stovin, 
contains perhaps rather a larger percentage than usual of 
attractive names: Sheridan and James Shirley, Mrs. 
Siddons, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir William Siemens, Adam 
Smith, Sydney Smith—the Smiths of more or less distinc- 
tion claim 170 pages—Smollett, Lord Somers, Robert 
Southey, John Speke, several Spencers, Edmund Spenser, 
Richard Steele and Laurence Sterne, the Stanhopes, the 
Stanleys and the Stewarts, Robert Stephenson, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. These by no means exhaust the list cf 
leading names in the volume, but they suffice to show how 
well S holds its own in the national chronicle. The more 
we study the Dictionary the more we seem to realise how in- 
dispensable it has become to all properly organised reference . 
libraries. 


(Les Maitres de 1’ Art.) 


By L. Allen Harker. London: 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in England.” 
By Foster Watson. London: Pitman. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 
The historian of the English grammar school to 1660 and 
the translator of the ‘“‘ Lingue Latine Exercitatio’’ of 
Juan Luis Vives has written another book, which all those 
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Scottish Provident Institution. 


The Distinctive System of this Institution 
offers the substantial advantage of With- 
Profit Assurances at rates differing little 
from those usually charged for Non-Profit 
Policies. 


Accumulated Funds, £14,000,000. 


Head Office: 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES, 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,351,197. Income, £471,097... 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256 464, 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


NO COMMISSION PAID. 


1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of ali classes of Insurance to the Seoretary, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C. 


ATLAS co 


HEAD OFFICE 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY 


INCLUDING UNCALLED CAPITAL, THE RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY 


EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
LIFE BONUS YEAR, 1909. 
All With-Profit Assurances effected in 1909, and in force at Dec. 31, 
will be entitled to participate. 
Active and Influential Agents Wanted. 
SAM“. J. PIPKIN, Generac MANAGER. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000, 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Board of 
AMES Esq. 
ur Cecit, Depu 
Mutter, Esq. 
Scott, Esq., F.R.S 


ALFRED 
Lord 

H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
H. E. Douxg, Esq., K.C. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Sir Joun Jarving, K.C.LE., M.P. Rt. VatenTia, C.B., 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
“one pay on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment, at 
vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE OFFICE. 


New Special Features : 
QUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with QUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 


WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON.. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1881. 


For the Year 1908. 
Premium income - £898,024. 
£98,473 added to the Assurance Funde. 
The Aseurance Funds are now over £1,000,000 Sterling. 


SUMMARY OF TWENTY YEARS’ RESULTS. 


Premium Income from Assurance Funds 
Income less Interest, Dividends at the ead 
Year. Annuities. and Rents. of the Year 
4 
1888 ow 120,907 ooo 2,159 54,617 
1898 ove 333,241 5,663 219,800 
1906 ose 598,024 36,073 1,012,144 


ADDITIONAL REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 
Head Office: Apply THOS. NEILL, 
Euston Squarz, Lonpon. General Manager. 


XUM 


THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society. 


Founded 1762. FUNDS, 5 MILLIONS. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (mansion LONDON, B.C. 


Ask for Particulars of 


SPECIALLY LOW RATES 
FOR 


DEATH DUTY POLICIES. 
No Commission Paid Expenses, Half the Average. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O.. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his life. Having 
regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited 
to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage 
to Life Policyholders. 


particulars of all classes of Insurance, together F and. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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: in education or who are members of the 
who are interests, will find abundantly interesting. It is 
a volume packed with information, giving 4s Sa ata 
separate historical account of the introduction 2 Set 
lishment of the modern subjects as one by one they 
recognised portions of the cheat curriculum. Most of these 
“beginnings”? only become distinctly visible, except to the 
eye of the miscroscopic historian, about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. It was then that Juan Luis Vives 
was to be found urging upon teachers the advisability of 
being at any rate able to address their scholars correctly in 
the vernacular. Progress was gradual to begin with. 
English as a school subject found its first enthusiast among 
the masters in Richard Mulcaster, his ‘‘ Elementarie’’ being 
the first shrewd blow for the cause of the mother tongue. 
In the course of the century text-books written in English 
began to appear; and, with the passing away of the Middle 
Ages, when the language of the Church was the medium of 
international converse and dealings, the days of Latin were 
numbered. 

As for the other modern subjects whose ‘‘ beginnings ’’ are 
here traced, modern science could not very well begin before 
Bacon ; modern languages waited upon the growth of the 
European nations and literatures; geography waited upon 
the discovery of the world; and arithmetic, which was an 
‘‘extra’’ at Ashford Grammar School in 1623, soon took its 
place upon the syllabus. Finally it was again Richard 
Mulcaster who came to the front in a defence of mathe- 
matics. He held that, from the training they gave and the 
results they achieved, they did ‘‘ work some good thin 
and he gave them his support as a subject to be included 
the schools. 

_.A praiseworthy feature of the book is the absence of any 
invidious comparisons between the old and the new. The 
author has sought merely to present the essential facts and 
circumstances relating to the introduction of modern sub- 
ects into English education. A friend of the new order, 
e does not condemn the old; but contrives to have a 
sympathy with his subject which makes his pages pleasant 
reading. To those who wish to go accurately into these 
matters Mr. Watson’s book will prove valuable. He wastes 
no space, and is ready with introductions to a number of 
delightful old masters and fogeys who are not to be met 
in the ordinary way. His knowledge of the bibliography of 
ancient text-books is also remarkable. 


“‘ Notes on British History.” Parts I. and II, London: Rivington. 
1909. 2s. net. 

The compiler of these notes confesses, perhaps without 
knowing that he does so, that they are the product of a 
vicious system of education so far as history is concerned. 
Apparently it is never possible to give more than two hours 
a week to the subject ; and since it is not advisable that this 
small time should go in the taking of notes by the student, 
here are the notes ready printed to his hand. Like most 
note-books this one may be of value as a summary of events ; 
but where it proceeds to generalisation its tabulated remarks 
are either unnecessary or unintelligible. The book is in- 
tended for those who wish to obtain University scholarships, 
but we do not advise any such candidates to sit for an 
Siew. on the strength of having learned these notes 


in 


“ Practical Organic _™ Sudborough and James. 
London: Blackie. 1908. 5s. mg 

-This is a companion book to Sudborough’s edition of 
Bernthsen’s ‘‘ Organic Chemistry’’, and will be found of 
use to students who require a comprehensive guide to their 
practical work in the laboratory. The number of experi- 
ments recounted is larger than that usually given in a text- 
bogk of this character. The book will be found particularly 
useful to a lecturer who wishes each of his students to 
perform a different experiment at the same time, in order 
that he may give them a greater interest in what they are 
doing, and a more distinct sense of independence than is 
felt when a whole class is set to work upon the same opera- 
tion. A feature of the book is the inclusion of a discussion 
upon some of the more common physical methods used in 
the study of carbon compounds, 


“Cicero: Select Letters.” the Rev. T. Ni . London 
Blackwood, 1909. 2s. 
This is a good selection, with accurate notes, in which 
regard is had for the work of Mendelssohn, Lehmann, and 
Sehmidt in the correction of the less recent edition of Tyrrel 
and Purser. The recommendation that students should not 
translate without first appreciating the type of the par- 
ticular letter that he is translating is admirable and quite 
necessary. Some of the letters are written in just the 
ay e of educated conversation ; others are in the vein 
of, he Accordingly it behoves the translator to fix the 
type of his letter before rendering it into English. 


“A Scientific Geography.” VI. ‘‘ Asia.” VII. ‘‘The British 
By Ellis W. Heaton. London: Ralph, Holland. 


These are more than usually interesting text-books. The 
Empire is treated under its geographical aspect, the units 
being climatic. A general treatment is given of trade routes, 
of the problems of imperial commerce, of the influence of 
geographical conditions upen the possibilities of defence 
and government, and of the course likely to be taken in the 
development of the native resources of the great geographical 
provinces. It is crammed with information, and wi 
statistics that are too interesting to be difficult. The book 


on Asia discusses similar questions and problems after the 
same method. 


“Geography of the World.” By A. F. Evans. London: Blackie. 
1909. 3s. 6d. net. 


Here are some four hundred pages of harmless neces- 
sary facts likely to be of use to intending examinees. The 
kind of student into whose hands it will probably fall 
will feel grateful for the papers added at the end of each 
part, and for the assurance that all the questions these 
papers contain have been set in actual examinations. At 
first sight the absence of maps is a little remarkable in a 
geography book, but the defence almost disarms criticism. 
Since my in geography books are generally bad maps, it is 
better to have none at all and to use an atlas. 


Practical Arithmetic for Schools.” By W. G. Borchardt. London: 
Rivington. 1909. 4s. 6d. 

This is an excellent text-book, which will prove of real 
value to the intelligent student or to the teacher. It is 
comprehensive in the best sense, discarding the ancient 
pedantic distinction between arithmetic and algebra, and 
making free use of the graph, the ready -reckoner, the 


logarithm, and the vernier. The book cannot be too warmly 
recommended. 


Frederick Rothwell. London: Sands. 1909, 


This book is reminiscent of Henri Bué, but it is more 
comprehensive. The idioms are arranged alphabetically, 
the most important word in the sentence determining its 
place in the book. The author is a little liberal in his idea 
of what constitutes an idiom ; but the book may be all the 
more safely recommended, since it leaves no loophole for 
stupidity on the part of the student. 


‘French Idiomatic Expressions, with English Equivalents.” By 
2s. 6d 


For this Week’s Books see page 208. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 
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BARR’ GOLLEGCTION OF DAFFODI 
culture or for the Flower Border. (Half the Collection for go 

LAND 21/- COLLECTION OF D 

Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 
BARR & SONS, 


11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Ngarty Orrosite Bonp STREST.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “ Sans-Pxis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any sbirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
t ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 


“BREECHES cur.” 


UBLISHING.—Wanted, for India, soundly-educated 


M of, age, to act as Personal Assistant to Newspaper 
Manager. Sorte’ necessary. Highest references’ required. 
Public School boy prefesred, Prospects.— Address, by letter only, C. C., care of 
Crossley & Co., 57 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
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12/14 H.p. Standard Side-Entrance Car, 
12/14 H.p. Two-Seater Car... 

14/16 H.p. Standard Car, e378 
14/16 H.p. Two-Seater Car .. £355 


The busy man’s greatest asset is the 
saving of time. 


save expense. 
The ideal Cars for private or professional 
use — for town work or country pleasure. 


Easy Buying - Easy Driving 
Easy Running. 
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ead Office, ALEXANDRIA-by-GLascow 
Glasgow Depot—g2-94. Mitchell Street. 
London—6, Great Marlborough St., W. 


The debilities of age demand nourishment in a light and easily 
assimilated form, which does not unduly tax the digestive 
organs. The “Allenburys"” DIET meets these requirements. It 
is a partially predigested food made from milk and whole wheat, 
and is very suitable in all cases where the digestive powers 
have become weakened. In tins, 1/6 and 3/-, of Chemists. 


A large sample for three penny stamps to cover postage. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St, London. 


a nutritive food 
for those suffer- 
ing from digestive 
debility, or during 
severe illness, and con- 
valescence. But a 
course of Benger’s Food 
is also of the greatest ad- 
vantage to those enjoying the 
best of health. Benger’s 
Food is different from any 

other food obtainable—it can be 
served prepared to suit the exact 
physical condition of the person for 
whom it is intended. 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, Gc., 
everywhere. 
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ENGLISH REVIEW 


Monthly. SEPTEMBER. 2/6 


a. MAX BEERBOHM .. Study of the Right Hon. 
D. Lloyd George, M.P. 


2. MODERN POETRY . C.F. wy John Lazarus, 
Rupert Brooke 
3- H.M. TOMLINSON. A Shipping Parish 
4- HENRY JAMES - Mora Montravers 
5. BERNARD CAPES . Fouquier Tinville 
6. J.E.MALLOCH. . Cheap Lodgings 
7. OSWALD CRAW- A Law in Literary Ex- 
FURD, C.M.G. pression 
8. J. SATURIN -  « Mother 
9. FORD MADOX 
HUEFFER  « A Call.—Il. 
10. The Month: Editorial The Two-Shilling Novel 
11. J. A.HOBSON . - South Africa as an Im- 
perial Asset 


12. R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM ° - Spain’s Future is in Spain 


13- Ww. GOODE . Madrid To-day 


14. M. E. ROBINSON - Youth in Teachers 


15. JOSEPH WICKSTEAD William James's “ Plural- 
sm ” 
116. EDWARD GARNETT Doughty's Poems 


Subseription from September to December, 10s. 
For one year, 30s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


SEPTEMBER. 


sons MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE UNREST IN INDIA. By the 
Rev. J. A. SHaRRock (late Principal, S.P.G. College, Trichinopoly). 
THE INCREMENT TAX. By ALFrep Monp, M.P. 


‘THE LAND, THE PEOPLE, AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. By 
J. Exctis Barker. 


HIS PAROCHIAL MAJESTY. By P. D. Kenny (“ Pat”). 
MATRIMONY AND THE MAN OF LETTERS. By Sipney Low. 
OUR “LOST” NAVAL SUPREMACY. By Arcuisatp S. Hurp. 
THE WINGS OF WAR. By Harotp F, Wvart. 
L'ART FRANQGAIS CONTEMPORAIN. By Anpré Beauniar. 
THE BOOK OF LISMORE. By the Hon. Mrs. Atrrep LyTTELTON. 
VIRTUES OF THE LONDONER. By W. Pert Rince. 
DEBUSSY: HIS SCIENCE AND HIS MUSIC. By Miss A. E. Keeton. 
THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. By Mrs. Barran. 
THE STORY OF HALLEY’S COMET. By E. Vincent Hewarp, F.R.A.S. 
‘THE EFFECTS OF BRITISH RULE IN INDIA: 
(x) By Extior G. Corvin, C.S.I. (Agent to the Governor-General in 


Rajp 
(2) By Bart. (Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 

many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 

News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 

interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 
the 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The Japan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BioGRaPHY 
Francis Atterbury (H. C. Beeching). Pitman. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Life of William Huntington, 8.S. (Thomas Wright). Farn- 
combe. 5s. net. 
The Last King of Poland (R. Nisbet Bain). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Fiction 
Anne Inescourt (Marcus Servian). Griffiths. 6s. 
The Return of the Petticoat ““< Deeping); Troubled 
Waters (Headon Hill). Paul. 6s. each 
The Street of Adventure (Philip Gibbs). Heinemann. 3s. net. 
The One Moment (Lucas Cleeve); The Punishment (Thomas 
McKean) ; The Real Man (Henry Byatt). Long. 6s. each. 


History 

The Birth of Modern Italy (Edited by Duke Litta-Visconti-Arese). 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

South Africa (Ian D. Colvin). Edinburgh. Jack. 6s. 

Robespierre and the French Revolution (Charles F. Warwick). 
Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

Henry Hudson * ‘ween (Hen. C. Murphy). The Hague: 
Nishoff. fl. 1 


AND TRANSLATIONS 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime (Oscar Wilde). Methuen. 5s. net. 
An Introduction to the Articles of the Church of England 
(G. F. Maclear). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
Master Flacksmann (Otto Ernst), 3s. 6d. net; The Evolution of 
the Sciences (L. Houllevigue), 6s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin. 


Books 


The Dawn of Medieval Europe, 476-918 (J. Howard B. Master- 
man). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Book of Job (Rev. David Davies). Simpkin. 5s. net. 


Verse 
Mimma Bella (Eugene Lee-Hamilton). -Heinemann. 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Economic Calculus and its ——_ to Tariff, The (Ewart S. 
Grogan). Simpkin. 1s. 6d. net. 

Monologues and Duologues (Mary Plowman). Skeffington. 2s. 
net. 

Revaluations, Historical and Ideal (Alfred W. Benn). Watts. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Works of James Buchanan, The (Edited by John Bassett Moore. 
Vol. IX.). Lippincott. 12/. 12s. for 12 vols. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER.—The Empire Review, 
ls.; The Financial Review of Reviews, 1s.; The Musical 
Times, 4d.; Travel and Exploration, 1s. ; The English Re- 
view, 2s. 6d. ; The Socialist Review, 6d.; The English 
woman, ls.; The Treasury, 6d.; The "Art Journal, 1s. 6d. ; 
The Connoisseur, 1s.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/r.; Mercure de France, 1fr.50; 
egy Service Magazine, 2s.; The Westminster Review, 


H. SOTHERAN & 5 BOURSELLERS. 


GENERAL FOR PRIVATE UYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE CO COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Senin number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR valzap AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Unicopg and A BC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
Telephone: Centrat 1515. Telephone: MAvrair 3601. 


The Autumn Publishing Season is here, 

and you will want to know about the 

New Books coming out. Get the 

September BOOK MONTHLY, 

6d. net, which has this information, 

and is besides a beautifully Illustrated 
Literary Magazine. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
& CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 
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MORLEY DAVIES, D.Sc. (Lond.) 


Also in Two Parts, Part i -ENQLAND AND WALES. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY. 


A Two Years’ Course of Geography for Secondary and other 8choois. 


Macmillan’s Educational List. 


Macmilian’s Practical Modern Geographies. 
A GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


With numerous Practical Exercises. By A. 
Part Il.-SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. ::, 


By B. C. Wattis, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


IL., and III. 


Answers, 4s. 6d. ; without Answers, 3s. 6d. Or, in 
without Answers, : 2s. Answers, 1s. ki 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 


Commission with Revision Papers in Trig y, C 
without Answers, 6d. 


LETTRES DE MON MOULIN. 


A CLASS BOOK OF wh HtYSICS. By Prof. R. A. Grecory and H. E. Haptey, B.Sc. 4s. 6d 
rostatics and Mechanics, and Heat. Parts IIL, 1V., and V., H Li 

Light and xs. 6d.; Parts VI., VII., and Magnetism, Static Electricity, Voltaic Blectricity, 29. 6d’ parts IV. 
H. S. Hatt, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. Complete, with 
o Parts—Part I., with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; without Answers, 2s. Part II., with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; 
EY in Preparation. 


PROBLEM PAPERS IN MATHEMATICS on the lines of Examinations b 


y, Mechanics and Calculus. By R. C. corneal 


the Civil Service 
-A. With Answers, 4s. 6d.; 
(Just Ready, 


A FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. By Euizasetu Heacey, A.R.C.Sc. Illustrated. 18. 6d. [Hirst Books of Science. 


. “We heartily recommend the book to the Masters of Preparatory $chools.”—-Prefaratory Schools Review. 

Slepmann’s Advanced French Series. 
Par ALPHONSE DaAuDET. 
M.A. 2s. Word- and Phrase-book, sewed, 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 


New Vol. 
Selected and Edited by G. H. Ciarke, 


(Tuesday. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Class-Book 
Rev. G. F. Macrear, D.D. 


IDALL, A. 
ENGLISH. 
The Lay 
By H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Exuiot, B.A. 
-IIL., 1s. 3d. ; sewed, 1s. 


—— Macbeth. 
With an Appendix. od. 
Macbeth. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
G. H. Stuart, M.A., E. H. Ettiot, B.A. 2s. 


2s. 6d, 
Kenilworth, Wi With Introduction and Notes. 
Tenn: inyson.—The Comin 


M.A. 1s. 


of the Catechism £ the Chureh of Sagtang, By 
1s. 


The Acts of the Apostles. ele Version. With Notes. 
Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. M.A. 2s. 6d. aud 
—— The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 
/unior aa Senter. 


Lessons for The Ac‘s of the 


S. M. Knox. Junior and 
The Bible for and School. The Acts of By 
ILBERT. 45. (/unior 


The to Rebrows. Greek and English. 
of the Last Miastrel. With Introduction and Notes. 
rod and 


The Boy’s Odyssey. By W.C. Perry. Edited by T. S. A. 


{Junior and Senior. 


Shakes 2.—Twelfth Night. With Introduction 
K. DEIGHTON. :s. 
Twelfth Night. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 


(Junior and 
With Introduction and Notes, By K. 


LS 
With Introductidn and Notes. 


By Se Lay of the Last M minstrel. Edited by F. T. Patcrave. 
(Preliminary and] 


2s. 6d 
or the Passing of Arthur, 
h Introduction and Notes. F. J. Rowe, M.A. 2s. 6d. [/: 

Chaucer.—The Prologue. With and Notes. By A. 


CAMBRIOGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1910. 


ENGLISH — Continued. 


Chaucer.—The Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nonnes Frestes 
Tale. Edited by M. H. Lippew. 6d. 

The Prologue, The Knight’s t's Tale, The Nun-Priest’s Tale. "ke. 
by A. INGRAHAM. Is. net. [Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar.— De Bello Gallico. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


C. M.A. 1s. 6d. [ unior. 
Vi il,—Aeneld. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 


unior and Senior. 
Livy. ‘Book kL With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 


. M. STEPHENSON, 

[Senior. 
an Murena. Edited by J. H. Freese, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 
Horace.—Odes. Bodék I. With and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 
M.A. (Elementary Classics.) ts. (Classical Series.) 2s. [Senior. 
Book lll. Notes and Vocabulary. Rev. 
unior. 


6d. 
Acsshytes. ~‘Prometheus With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
M. STEPHENSON, s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
ay tT Vinetus. Edited by. E. E. Sixes, M.A., and 
Sr. J. W. B. Wittson} M.A. 6d. nior and Senior. 


ides.—Book VII.’ Tne “Athenian in With Notes 


y. By E.C. Marcuant, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Senior. 
Book VII. edited by E. C. Marcuanr, M. A. (Senior. 
Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. “3s. 6d. [Senior. 


Xenopnon.—Oeeonomicus. Edited by Rev. H. A. Hotven, Litt.D, 


| 


Senior. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Sandeau.— Mademoiselle de la Seigliére. Edited by H. C. Sree, 


‘entor. 


[Si 
Hauff.~Das Wirtshaus im Spessart. Edited by G. E. FAasNacuT. 


(/unior. 


Gocthe.—Iphigente Auf Tauris. Edited by H. B. Correritt, M.A. 


(Senior. 


| —=Iphigente Auf Tauris. Edited by C. A. Eccerr, Ph.D. 3s. 64. 


[Senior. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALroLe, M.A. 2s. 


. GILBERT. 
RENDALL, A 


By Rev. F. Procter and Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 


ENGLISH. 


vo. 18. 6d. 8vo, 2s. net; Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


cloth, 1s. 
Tennyson.—The Marriage 
Introduction and Notes. By G. C. MAcautay, B.A. 15. 


. H. Fower, 


x 
—— As You Like Tt. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 


an Appendix. 1s. Fa 


Richard Il. E Edition. With Notes. 1s. 


ulius Caesar. Eversley Edition. With Notes ts. 


an Appendix. 1s. 


With Introduction and Notes. 


(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 
Bible for Schools. The Acts of the*Aposties. By Miss 

M. Kxo 3s. 6d. (Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. | 
, mos Bible for ‘Home 7 School. The Acts of the Aposties. by | 
(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 
“the E Epistle to tee itebrews. Greek and English. Edited by Rev. 


An Elementary Introduction to the Book of Commas Prayer. 


-—The Weser-Babies. 8vo. sewed, 6d.: Globe 8vo. rs, 
The W: ‘Water-Babies. Abridged ‘Edition of Schools. 8vo. sewed, 6d. 
of Geraint: Geraint 


By ldyils and othes Poams. With Introduction and 
[Junior and Senior. 


A. 
he Lad of ‘Shalott and. other Poems. wih Introduction ant 


akespeare.—As You Like It. Wich Introduction and Notes. 
(Junior and Senior. 


1s. 
[Junior and Senior. 
Richard II. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deicuron. With 
[ 4 unior and Senior. 
(Junior and Senior. 
ulius With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
(Junior and Senior. 


(Junior and Senior. 


—— Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deicuton. With 
(Junior and Senior. 


beth. E Edition. Notes. 1s. and Senior. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. | 


Uunior and Senior. 


Pace, M.A. 
The Acts of the. Apostles. Authorised Version. oe Notes. By 


(Junior and Senior, 

A History we the Book of ammen Prayer. By Rev. 
by Rev. W. H. Frere, M.A. 12s. 6d. 

[/unior and Senior. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINA TIONS, 1910. 


ENGLISH — Continued. 
Shakespeare.—Twelfth Night. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 


DeIGHTON. 18. (Junior. 
—— Twelfth Night. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 15. { Junior. 
Hamlet. ith Introduction and Notes. By K. DeicuTon. ‘ . 6d. 

‘cnior. 


—— Hamlet. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [ Senior. 


Scott.—Woodstock. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 
[/untor and Senior. 


| Burke.— Reflestions ge the French Revelution. With Introduction 


and Notes. | Junior and Senior. 


5s. 
Byron.—Chiide Pilgri image. b E. E. Morris, 
M.A. Cantos [. and II., rs. 9d. Cantos III. and IV., 1s. on ‘ 
» and Senior. 


“tied 
Childe Harold’s Pilgr.mage. Cantos III. and 1V. Edited by 
J. H. Fowrer, M.A srs. (Junior. 
Sponcee.— The Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. M. Percivat, 35. [ Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar.—Gallie War. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 


Corseck, M.A. 1s, 6d. (Junior. 
Gallic War. Book VI. With Notes and aoe By C. 


Corseck, M.A, 1s. 6d. nior and Senior. 

Sees V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 
SALVERT s. 6d. 
heneld, Book’ VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 

M.A. aw and Senior. 
Cicero.—The Philippic Oration. Edited by J. E. B. Mayor, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. (Senior. 
Horace. Book II. With Notes and Vocabula: By T. E. Pace, 
{.A. (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. (Classical Series.) 2s. (Senior. 


The Epistles. Edited by Prof. A. S. Witxins, Litt.D. 5s. [Senior. 
Xensphen. sansa Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


Natu, M.A 1s, 6d. (Senior. 

VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. 

enior. 

Euripides. Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bay- 
M [Sentor, 
edea. Edited A. W. VerrAaLt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 
Thucydides.—Book VII. The Athenian Disaster Ln Sicily. With 
otes and Vocabulary. By Kk. C. Marcwant, M.A. (Senior. 

Book VII. Edited by M.A. (Senior. 

Books VI. and VII. “edied by P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 


Sophoeles.—Antigone. Edited by A. Bayrietp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
(Senior 


—— Coriolanus. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. f Junior and = 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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KING'S COLLEGE (University of London). 
THE THEOLOGICAL 1 \L DEPARTMENT. 


instruction is for all theol ees of 
are for all thea Holy in England. 
of London). 


ING’S COLLEGE (Universit 
This includes the FACULTY ARCHITECTURE), 

the FACULTY OF LAWS. | The c' are arranged by an inter- 
collegiate scheme with Universit School of 


The FACULTY OF SCI E (a) ng OF NATURAL 
Institution of 


7 

SCIENCE. Preparation for for the 

Chemistry (4) OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. Pre- 

paration for preliminary and intermediate medical examinations, for which the 

a University centre. FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
civil, mechanical, and electrical enginetring and metallurgy. EVEN- 

ING G CLASS DEPARTMENT. Full for l in arts and 

science, and various special c 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
The College is in Kensington Square. The faculties represented are ARTS 
AND SerENCE. There are also two other departments—viz. HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS and FINE ART. The more advanced 


students in science attend classes at Ki a Cae 
For . 7 and prospectus apply to the Secretary, King’s College, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 150th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BATTLE OF QUEBEC, 


THE WOLFE BANQUET 


(F.-M. Sir GEORGE WHITE, V.C., in the Chair), 


TO BE HELD AT 


THE WHITE CITY, SHEPHERD’S BUSH, 
SEPTEMBER 13, at 7.30. 


Tickets (One Guinea, including Wines) may be had of 
The HON. SECRETARY, WOLFE BANQUET, 
ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 


A Delightful Book for 
Summer and Xoliday Reading. 


ALL WHO LOVE GARDENS, 
WATERWAYS, SPORT, AND 
OLD-TIME TRAVEL 


should secure a copy of 


MEMORIES 


GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
With a Special Memoir by 


SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


10s. 6d. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. Sir ISAAC PITMAN 
Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the ; & SONS, Ltd., 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 3] No. | Amen Corner, LONDON, E.C.|; 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY, Now Ready. 
PITM AKER 
7th and Revised Impression. | NATIONAL HISTORY SERtme, |, steady 
Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B.D. of 
| GENERAL |S 
. a 
manuals.” immediate 
BRIDGE WOLFE. 
Herald. | By EDWARD SALMON, | men 
In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with Froatieplese oe 
By W. DALTON, 
1soth anniversary of the ca’ of Quebec 
Is the Best Book and the death h of General Wolfe, complete record 
Salmon's exhaustive account of the 
on the Best Game. of litany anna 
is obviously the 
“ We scheme 
That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever | | moe | oor national ‘history, is here admirably 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for edmizable | *4-"—Deily Telegraph 
the work. = — Previous Volumes tm the Series, 
CARDINAL BEAUFORT. 
entitled, By L. B. RADFORD, D.D. | “The new 
SATURDAY BRIDGE ‘Makes of | VEISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH. 
National By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. | place for 
is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game, It og ARCHBISHOP PAREER. ante 
is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from By W. M. KENNEDY, BA. | titearies.” 
the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters READY SHORTLY. 
appeared. FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 
By H. C. BEECHING, D.Litt. 
au Bookse e 
direct the free 5% | A NEW 16 pp. PROSPECTUS 
Office. ii] IS IN PREPARATION, and 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., F ASF] will be sent to anyone gratis 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. OP BPP 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 

Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. AinswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturér 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 

ewcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 

of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


WORTH MORE THAN ITS PRICE. 
‘*ScHOOL OF SCIENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 
‘* Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the first 
volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth more than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 


and I will send remittance. .... 
‘Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 


ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 

‘* Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

‘* Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 
EXCELLENT ... POPULAR ... CONCISE. 
Josepn’s Rectory, DUNDEE. 

‘* GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of the first volume of ‘ Science in 
Modern Life.’ This volume treats of Astronomy and Geology in their scientific and 
historical development, and in their bearing on modern Civilisation. The treatment is 
in my opinion excellent, both as regards matter and form. The subjects are handled 
in a popular style in clear and simple language, concise, yet in sufficient fulness of 
detail. I should say that this and the succeeding volumes would prove eminently use- 
ful books to put into the hands of those teachers who under our present-day Education 
Code are entrusted with the charge of our Supplementary and Advanced Courses. 

* JOSEPH PROVOST HOLDER, Member of Dundee School Board.” 


The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 


Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, its object is to give a connected account of present-day science, 
with special reference to its influence on modern life. Articles are included on :— 
The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
' Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolutionof the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Rccaapene of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rontgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. | The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 


bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Three Volumes now ready. MB o, . 
Remaining 3 volumes issued quarterly. first List of Sub- 
Send attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY, and 

gy the first three volumes will be forwarded at once; re nt bape 
remaining three as published. ‘amount during September and 

October, the three subsequent volumes 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish on September 9 Four New Novels. 


(1) THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER, by ARCHIBALD MARSHALL; (2) HAPPINESS, by MAUD 
STEPNEY RAWSON; (3) LOVE AND THE WISE MEN, by PERCY WHITE; and (4) GIANNELLA, 


by Mrs. HUGH FRASER. Each, crown 8vo. 68. 


. 


They have just published a delightful story full of comedy by G. A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “ Spanish Gold.” 
It is entitled THE SEARCH PARTY. Kindly order at your Library or Bookseller’s. Ask also for the cheap 
edition of SALTHAVEN, by W. W. JACOBS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Messrs. Methuen have just commenced the publication of the new edition of the Works of Oscar Wilde in 12 volumes, feap. 8vo. §s. net 
each. The first volume is LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME, AND OTHER STORIES. The second is THE 


DUCHESS OF PADUA, 


Kindly note that Messrs. Methuen will publish on September 9 the following books :—(1) MICHELANGELO, by Gera_p S. 
Davies. With 126 Plates, wide royal Svo. 12s. 6d. net. This is the new volume of that fascinating series ‘‘Classics of Art.” 
(2) NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS, by A. H. AtreripGe. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 18s. net; and (3) THE AUSTRIAN 
COURT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by the Right Hon. Sir Horace RumBo.p, Bart., G.C.B,, G.C.M.G. With 


16 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


They will shortly publish IN THE CANARIES WITH A CAMERA, by Maxcarer p’Este, with 50 Iilustrations, of which 
one is in Colour, from Photographs by Mrs. R. M. Kinc, and a Map. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS, by E. V. Lucas, crown 8vo. 6s., is now ready. This book contains 16 Coloured Illustrations by 
W. Dexter, and 32 other Illustrations. It is uniform with Mr. Lucas’s A WANDERER IN HOLLAND and A WANDERER 


IN LONDON. 


Two volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and Court chronicles are THE ROSE OF 
SAVOY, by H. Noet WitttaMs, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo. 15s. net; and THE COURT OF LOUIS XIll., by Mrs, 


K. A. PATMORE, Illustrated, demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. By C. F. G. 


MASTERMAN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


A book of enthralling interest and indispensable to the student of the new social _ 


and industrial conditions. 
‘* He has essayed a great task, and succeeded well.” — Daily Chronicle. 
** It is a brilliant, glowing work, the interest of which is unfailing.” —Daily News. 


RUBENS. By Epwarp Ditton. With Plates. 
Wide royal 8vo. 25s. net. (Classics of Art. 
This is a very fine book, and wonderfully cheap. 
* Rubens the magnificent is here treated ficently."” —Daily Chronicle. 
** Mr. Dillon's excellent narrative is as ul as it is spirited.’ 
Yorkshire Post. 


TOWN PLANNING: Past, Present, and Possible. By 


H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. With 170 Illustrations. Wide royal 8vo. 
158. net. 
** All who are interested in the question will find much that is bound to interest 
them.” —Scotsman. 
“* This splendid volume is probabl i most elaborate work of its kind that has 


yet appeared in this country."—Daz/y News. 


THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. By 
JOSEPH McCABE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The ar is well and agreeably written and the tone is always moderate and 
."—Spectator. 
and penetrating volume."—Daily Telegraph. 


ELIZABETH : ELECTRESS PALATINE AND QUEEN 
OF BOHEMIA. By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN. Revised by 
S. C. LOMAS. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AMONG THE DANES. By F. M. Buti. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A wel and valuable addition to the literature of travel.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


“A very chatty, pleasant volume."”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LAST KING OF POLAND AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


By R. NESBIT BAIN. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heten H. Cotvitt. 


With a9 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENCHANTERS OF MEN. By Ernet Cotsurn Mayne. 
_ WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Patterson, 


With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros, 6d. net. 
Contains vivid studies of twenty-three beautiful, witty, and fascinating women. 
“ The book succeeds in giving us living portraits."—Standard. 
Miss writing is in the best. 
a quiverin; erness to win for women as women. 
Pail Mall Gazette. 


ANNI DOMINI: a Gospel Study. By Lapy Mase. 


LINDSAY. In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. 10s, net. 


In this book the author has taken the Gospel Text, and, making it the nucleus, _ 
has sketched round it the people, the , and the historical conditions which — 


formed the environment of our Lord's daily life. 


MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: a Short | 


of Mental Healing. By FRANK PODMORE. Demy 8vo. 
10s. |. net. 


best meaning of the word ‘racy,’ and is full of | 


FICTION. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. By W. Perr Rivce, Author 


of “Erb,” &c. Crown 8vo. €s. 


“It is a beautiful book.”—Z iverpool Post. 


“There could not be a bette f of Mr. Pett Ridge’s li i 
by r proof of Mr. Pett Ridge’s literary power than is 


LORDS OF THE SEA. By Epwarp Nose, Author 


of *‘ The Edge of Circumstance.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A great, almost tremendous drama.”— Daily Chronicle. 
A book that ought to be read.”— Daily News. 


THIS DAY’S MADNESS. By Maupe Annestey, Author 


of “‘ The Wine of Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Original both in story and treatment.”—J/orning Post. 
“A vastly entertaining novel and one of unusual distinction.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


AVENGING CHILDREN. By Mary E. Mann, Author 


of ‘* The Parish of Hilby.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* The book is strangely attractive.”—Standard. 


‘It is a charming story, excellent in design and execution.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. By H. B. Marriotr 


WATSON. Author of ‘‘ The Flower of the Heart.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* A splendid mystery intermingled with a romantic love-story."—IWorld. 
“ Genuinely entertaining.”—Standard.. 


THE BRIDE. By Grace Ruys, Author of ‘ The 
Wooing of Sheila.” Crown 8vo. és. 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


“* Replete with a most delightful humour.”—J/anchester Couricr. 
“ An ingenious idea, used freshly and amusingly."—Morning Leader. 


By RicHarp Mars. 


Author of “‘ Fishers of the Sea.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A strong, moving, and refreshing book.” —Scotsman. 
** An exceptionally fine and dramatic novel.” —Dai/ly News. 


‘The virtue of the book is its fidelity, its obviously true characterization, its 
intensely real descriptions."—Morning Leader. 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Basit Lussock. With 
4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 63. (Second Edition. 
** A fascinating book, a real book of the sea.”"—Daily Mail. 
* All those who love the sea should read this book ofabsorbing interest." —/!’or/d. 
“ Written with masterly vigour and picturesqueness."—Morning Leader. 


‘METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.Cc. 
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